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TO ELLEN E. WEBSTER 


Long years ago, upon the hill, 

Where the wake-robins blossom still, 

And snow-drops guard the tiny plot 

Of Grandmother’s forget-me-not, 

Where yet the fadeless tansy blooms, 
Though fallen to ruin the well-known rooms, 
In that old house whose days are done, 

We played as children in the sun, 

Sitting upon the garret floor, 

When you were six and I was four. 


The Chinese tangrams, queer and old, 
The tales and rhymes Grandmother told, 
The old familiar games we played, 

The paper puppets that we made; 

How real they were! how real they are, 
For in the light of Memory’s star 

That shines immortal in our sky 

We may live over, you and I, 

The childhood hours that are no more, 
When you were six and I was four. 


So these my folk of long ago— 

How far, how strange, I hardly know— 
I mould of common homely things, 

No magic fires, no fairy rings. 

These old foundations of the past, 

On which men built so sure, so fast, 
Were laid in some forgotten day 

Where little children were at play, 

Just as we played upon the floor 

When you were six and I was four! 
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INTRODUCTION 


HEREVER a skyscraper, or a country house, 
or any sort of building is in process of con- 


struction, children linger to watch the builders 
at work. From the very earliest days of building, young 
voices have asked how it was done; young hands have 
erected block houses, wigwams, doll-houses and snow 
castles, following the ways of their ancestors. 

The intimate relation borne by the life of any people 
to the styles of architecture they evolved—the climatic 
conditions which made the roof of the Egyptian temple 
flat, and that of the Gothic cathedral steeply sloping; the 
varying material which led to wooden houses in one 
region and brick or stone in another—is as a rule most 
fascinating to children. The infinite complexity of detail 
in a great architectural monument like the Baths of Cara- 
calla may be beyond their understanding, but they can 
easily see how the life of the Roman house centered in 
the atrium with its altar and its pool. This plan extended 
itself into early Rome, with its Forum which must not 
be larger than the space to whose limits a man’s voice 
would carry—because the people met there as the family 
assembled in the atrium, on all occasions of importance. 

In these stories, the period chosen is most often the 
early time when the racial or national type of architecture 
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INTRODUCTION 


was still simple and unaffected by foreign artists. No 
attempt has been made to include all the greatest build- 
ings of the ages—only to show how the people lived, and 
why they desired and evolved such buildings. 


WONDER TALES 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


I 
HO WANG AND THE F’UNG SHUI 


FE was a solid, little, solemn-faced yellow boy 
H with narrow twinkling black eyes and coarse 
black thair. His cheek-bones projected sidewise 
in a rather curious way, which made his face look broad. 
He had no queue, not even the beginning of one, because 
that fashion had not yet been heard of among his people. 
But he belonged to the great Mongolian race, the race 
that made China. His great-great-grandchildren ever so 
many times removed would wear queues and embroidered 
silk suits, invent gunpowder, print books, and help to 
build the Great Wall of China. But that would not be 
for centuries yet. 

Ho Wang had come with his father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, his baby brother and little 
sisters, all the way across the Yellow Desert, which is 
now called Gobi, to the Yellow River, now called Ho- 
ang-Ho, and in this long-ago springtime they rather liked 
the look of the country. They had not set out to find any 
place in particular, and their wanderings had covered 
many places and many years. Ho Wang himself could 
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not remember when they had not been more or less on 
the move. What was more important, neither could his 
father or his grandfather remember where it was the 
family lived before it began to move about. Perhaps 
there had never been any one place in which they had 
stayed for many years at a time. What the old men did 
not know, nobody could know, for there were no books, 
nor any written records. 

They were so used to setting up their home in new 
places that they could do it very quickly and deftly, and 
knew how to make themselves comfortable at once. The 
most important matter to be considered, always, was the 
disposition of the F’ung Shui. Everything depended on 
that. 

The F’ung Shui were the invisible beings who in- 
habited any particular place and ruled the winds and the 
waters and the forces of nature generally. If they did 
not want new people to come into that place, the people 
would do wisely not to come. If these powerful spirits 
were provoked, anything might happen. 

Once when Ho Wang’s folk were encamped on a 
mountain side a gale came rushing up the valley, howling 
like nine devils, and tore their camp up by the roots. 
That was a Tai-F’ung—very big wind—typhoon. An- 
other time they were caught and nearly smothered in a 
dust-storm while crossing the desert. The valley to 
which they were now come was green and delightful with 
new grass and leaves. Wild fruit-trees were pink and 
white with blossoms, which Ho Wang knew meant plums 
and apples a few.months hence—if the F’ung Shui would 
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only graciously let them stay. Some of their people lived 
further down the river and scemed to be prospering. The 
outlook thus far was good. 

By putting two and two together the Mongols had 
found out some of the ways of the F’ung Shui. The south 
side of a hill was luckier than the north, for the sun and 
ite good influences were stronger there. Bad influences 
came most often from the north. It was better to be at 
the top of a slope than at the foot, better not to live lower 
down the slope than some one else. It was wiser not to 
stay in the same place too long, for the sil grew tired 
when the same crop was raised there year after year. And 
when a house was built in a certain way the spirits of the 
wind and rain could not get in even when the tumult out- 
ide was frightful. These things Ho Wang had learned 
from the talk of the men at one time and another. He 
had not thought much about it when he was little, but 
aow he began to think it would be very pleasant if the 
Fung Shui here proved friendly and they could stay 
tong enough to gather the fruit. 

He stood thoughtfully munching a piece of rice-cake 
some one had brought home, and watching the house 
being set up. The house might stand on a river-bank, 
among mountains or in a desert, but it always looked 
exactly the same. Bundles of stakes and posts made of 
light, strong wood and tied together with rawhide ropes 
were brought out and untied, and the largest posts set up 
at the corners of the house that was to be. Then the 
cross-pieces were lashed to these, all the sinewy yellow 
hands pulling the thongs tight, until the framework of 
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the side walls was in place. On the south side there was 
the outline of a little porch with a peaked gable roof. 
Then they spread the big tent-like covering made of 
hides sewed together, over the whole roof. The roof- 
beams projected so far over the walls that the window- 
openings were sheltered from hot sun or driving rain. 


Y 
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CROSS SECTION SKETCH OF CHINESE HOUSE 


The roof-cover sagged in the middle of the north, east 
and west sides, and on each side of the porch on the south. 
In a heavy rain the water would drain away quickly 
through the trough formed by this sag. The frame of 
the roof tipped up a little at the corners of the house and 
let in more light than if the roof-covering had hung down 
straight all around. No nails were used, of course. They 
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had none—not even wooden pegs. The rawhide ropes 
answered very well, and could be drawn tight in any 
weather, wet or dry; and ropes are useful in many ways. 

By long experience Ho Wang’s people had found 
out how to frame their houses in such a shape that they 
could not easily be upset. Travelling through lands of 
heavy sudden rains, mighty winds, burning sun, with 
rivers and mountains to be crossed, they had learned 
what they could do without and what they must have. 
If they could not have built a shelter without building- 
stone, in a marsh, or without timbers, in a treeless plain, 
or without thatch, in a desert, what would have become 
of them in their wanderings? 

Villages of other Mongol folk were now to be seen 
on the banks of the Yellow River. All the houses looked 
much the same as the house Ho Wang’s father had just 
set up. They were framed of timber and had square 
peaked roofs with tip-tilted corners, and little porches 
over the doorways, which always faced southward. But 
here the roofs were covered with tiles of baked clay, and 
the walls were filled in with sun-dried mud blocks or 
with wooden stakes set up in a row. Some of the houses 
were larger than others, but none were very large. It is 
not possible to put up a very large building on this plan, 
because a tree does not often grow big enough to make 
timbers more than forty feet long at the outside. The 
trees hereabouts were not nearly big enough even for that. 

Most of the trees were pine-trees, of a kind that has 
a tough rind and a hollow core. Such logs never could 
have been squared into house-beams, but when lashed to- 
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gether they did very well for the framework of a roof. 
The house of the richest man in the largest village was 
only a group of huts with red tile roofs and thick mud- 
brick walls. For a temple they could set one square hut 
with its curved and tilted eaves on top of another, and a 
smaller one on top of that, and hang bells in the eave- 
corners to scare away evil spirits. 

Ho Wang’s parents and grandparents, uncles and 
cousins, decided to stay in the valley. The first comers 
had, of course, picked out for themselves most of the 
really good places, and settled down to live there. They 
were at peace with the F’ung Shui, and were not much 
inclined to like strangers coming in, who might not please 
these invisible spirits. They had buried their kinfolk in 
the land they had taken, and of course no one could build 
among the graves without the risk of stirring up the 
ghosts. 

When at last the new-comers did find unoccupied 
land it was rather marshy, and now and then it was 
flooded. ‘This was just what was needed for rice, but not 
so healthy for human beings. The baby brother fell ill 
Ova fever 

Ho Wang went away by himself and thought hard. 
If the Foung Shui were able to work strong magic, they 
could make this land what they liked. Had his people 
offended them in some way, and did the terrible unseen 
ones wish to kill them? What did they wish? What 
could his people do to save themselves? Must they go 
away? 

Then Ho Wang saw glimmering, like a lantern on a 
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moonless night, his great idea. Once he had heard his 
father’s grandfather, now dead, say something like this: 

“The gods do not work for men; men must work for 
themselves.” 

The gods punished those who did evil, but they did 
not undo the mischief. Naturally not. The rich man of 
the village did not dig in the fields, or carry loads, or 
cook. He had servants to do his work, and beat them with 
a rod when they were lazy. Was there perhaps some- 
thing the F’ung Shui wished to see done, and would they 
punish those who lived on their land so long as it was not 
done? 

Ho Wang had his spade in his hand. He had often 
helped dig a ditch around the house to let the water run 
off and keep the earth floor dry. If that was good for 
houses it might be good for fields. Suppose he dug a 
ditch here? 

By sheer luck Ho Wang struck his spade into the very 
spot where the swamp was lowest and the current strong- 
est. He had not dug far before water began to pour 
through the cutting and help to scour out the channel he 
was making. It scampered off as if it was glad to go. It 
ran down into a small stream that flowed into a pond, and 
from that another stream ran down into the broad rush- 
ing current of the Yellow River. Day by day Ho Wang 
dug his ditch according to his best judgment, and every 
day he learned something new about the ways of water 
flowing through farm-lands. His cousins came and 
helped him, and the marsh began to be drained. The 
health of the family improved; the baby brother got well. 
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Big carp came to live in the pond. They contrived gates 
to let the water in when the rice needed it and let it off 
again. The crop was heavy. The F’ung Shui seemed to 
smile on Ho Wang and his great idea. 

As he worked with his spade, or helped to gather the 
rice, or fished from the boat the family had built, many 
thoughts budded in his mind, blossoms of the great idea 
which he was watching grow. He did not put all these 
thoughts into words, but he began to see that the F’ung 
Shui were not devils, not seeking to plague and torment 
mankind. They reasoned about their life as he did about 
his. They did not blunder helplessly like a blind beetle. 
It was a man’s work to find out what it was safe, or not 
safe, or wise, or foolish to do, and to understand the wis- 
dom of the F’ung Shui. 

Living on this land that had once been foul swamp 
and was now good ground, Ho Wang learned other 
things. He learned that when the ends of timber are 
covered with metal the water does not seep in to rot the 
wood. He learned what kind of soil feeds each kind of 
grain, or fruit, or vegetable in its season. He learned 
how to make brick and tile, how to hammer copper, how 
to build boats. He never tired of learning new things, 
especially when the learning would make him better 
friends with the F’ung Shui. 

When Ho Wang was.a man, people came to him for 
advice, just as they had been used to come to his father’s 
grandfather. The house which he built was known all 
up and down the valley, because it was well built and 
good to look at. It was on the river bank, and while the 
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bank was not unusually high, the house overlooked the 
whole valley, down to the turn of the river. It was above 
the reach of floods, for it was built in a new way. 

Ho Wang, now a rich merchant, had thought much 
about the difficulty of building a large house with such 
tools as his people had. They could build a wall of mud 


THE HOUSE WAS BUILT ON THIS HIGH GRAY WALL LIKE A BIRD’S 
NEST ON A CLIFF 


brick, or even of stone. They could build a wooden house 
with a tile roof. Whatever they did, they did well, for 
they were patient and thorough, and skilful in their 
trades. Ho Wang had a new idea. Why not put the 
house on the top of a wall? 

Nobody had heard of such a thing, but the thing was 
done. A solid wall, sloping a little from base to top to 
make it stronger, was erected, and floors were laid on 
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this. Then the usual low-posted, firmly-framed, wide- 
roofed house that hugged its foundations, and shed the 
rain, and sheltered from the sun, and stood against the 
wind, was built on this high gray wall like a bird’s nest 
on a cliff. It was dry and light and airy. There was 
plenty of room for store of provisions, and guests, and 
servants. The tilted red tile roof had a knowing look, as 
if the house knew more than other houses and was not 
afraid even of the F’ung Shui. Up and down the river 
many junks passed with the cargoes of Ho Wang, and the 
house sat among its blossoming orchards and watched 
them come and go. Everybody, all up and down the val- 
ley, knew the house and its master. 

Ho Wang was a wise man, who feared no evil, either 
of men or devils. He stood straight and looked at the 
world with quiet black eyes and a friendly smile. He was 
ready to help a neighbor at any time. He liked to give 
others a word of advice now and then about getting on 
with the F’ung Shui, for he remembered that when these 
invisible beings are angry they do not always stop when 
they come to boundary lines. But as for charms and 
spells and magic, he had very little use for them. In 
building his house he chose the best stone and wood, and 
the most skilful workmen; he paid them honestly and 
always knew what they were doing. For his orchards 
he chose the best seedlings, for his gardens the best seeds. 
His ricefields were well tended, his beasts were fat and 
sleek. His father before him had chosen the frame work 
of his tent-like house carefully, shaped it well, set it 
square and firm. Ho Wang was only doing the same 
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thing in tile and brick and stone. He had now a saying 
of his own, a little like that of his great-grandfather; and 
it was this: 

“The F’ung Shui do not like lazy people.” 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER 


So small, so frail, to come so far, 

These covered cups of porcelain are! 

So brightly bloom their curious flowers 
Above their quaintly curving towers; 
Their birds, their beasts, their people seem 
Grotesque as creatures of a dream! 


Paintings on silk or paper hold 

Mystical meanings manifold. 

Like dragons’ eyes that search the night 
Their lanterns flame with living light. 
Weird fantasies of thought like these 
Engendered are by things Chinese! 


‘There was a temple once, they say, 
In an old city of Cathay, 

Encased in tiles of larkspur-blue, 
A porcelain tower of heavenly hue, 
And from its roofs a fairy chime 
Rang to the winds a ceaseless rime! 


Ask not what spoiled the wondrous thing 
That was the fame of far Nan-king. 

Ask not how came across the seas 

‘These scraps and shards of wealth Chinese. 
People who do not understand 

Are certain death to Fairyland! 
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II 
THE TEMPLE OF THE SEVEN PLANETS 


ERY early in the morning, before the scorching 
sunbeams began to strike across the wide muddy 


plains, a boat came slipping down the great river. 
A thousand, two thousand, three thousand years later, 
the same kind of boat would come down that same river, 
as it had for thousands of years before. They called the 
river Forat. After many centuries another race, adven- 
turing in that old, old country called it Euphrates. 

The boat was made of poplar timbers tied together 
into a rude frame work, into which were woven small 
boughs and long strong marsh-reeds, making a raft both 
light and firm. But light as it was, it might have run 
aground several times without the goat-skin buoys. The 
river was all streaky with shoal water, and the current 
was forever shifting in the wide, shallow bottom. 

To make these buoys the skin of the animal was taken 
off as nearly whole as possible, dried and cured. Then 
all the holes were stopped up except one. A man with 
powerful lungs blew the skin as full of air as he could, 
and the blow-hole was at once closed and sealed. When 
the boat was ready to launch, all the floats needed were 
lashed to it with flexible willow-shoots that bent almost 
like rope. Then it could be loaded with freight from up 
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stream—bales of goods, lumps of bitumen, anything that 
could be taken down river and sold at a profit—and there 
would be no danger of being stranded. The skins were 
always placed around the edge with the openings up, so 
that if anything came unstuck the mending would be 
easy. Such floats were sometimes used by boys and men 
to enable them to swim long distances, much further than 
they could have gone without these life-preservers. The 
boy Shipra, who sat on the raft eagerly trying to make out 
objects through the mist, had once beaten all the boys he 
knew at swimming in this fashion. 

Shipra had played beside the river, on it and in it all 
his life, but this was his first long journey upon it, or, 
indeed, anywhere away from home. He lived far up 
among the hills, where the river really began to grow. 
He was strong and tall for a twelve-year-old, brown as 
the brown earth, round-faced, with full lips and a chin 
that looked as if he had a will of his own; and his eyes 
and hair were black as night. He was the grandson of 
an old playmate of Dadaga, captain of the crew and 
owner of the boat. 

The boy could manage a boat very well, and had 
helped a good deal during the journey down the river, 
but the boatmen now were working all together, like 
four legs on the same animal, and did not want any help. 
They used long poles, with split canes woven and shaped 
into a kind of blade, firmly bound to the end of the pole 
that was in the water. They could turn these oars, or 
sweeps, upside down-and pole the raft along in shallow 
water, or push-it off a shoal in that way. They were all 
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eager to get to the end of the journey, for their several 
reasons. 

The old, wise, experienced captain was watching 
Shipra closely out of the corner of his eye. He remem- 
bered a morning ever so long age when he and Shipra’s 
grandfather Tili had made this same voyage together, 
the first time for both of them. How they had looked 
forward to seeing Bab-Ilu the great city for the first time, 
and how much more amazing it was than they had ever 
dreamed it would be! Tili his comrade had been drowned 
in a collision a few years later, and since then, it seemed 
to old Dadaga, he had rafted bitumen enough to Bab-Ilu 
to cover the Temple of the Seven Planets from tip to base. 
There was nothing that he did not understand about bitu- 
men, or the Forat, or the tricks of the market. 

Soon the dawn-wind would blow away the mist, and 
they would be able to see the walls of the city, although 
they were still many miles away. Chaldea isa flat country 
as far as one can see from the lower reaches of the river. 
Shipra had heard of Bab-Ilu ever since he could remem- 
ber, but he could not make up his mind what the walls 
would be like. Of course he had never seen a picture in 
his life. The boatmen said there was no stone at all in 
this part of the country, nothing but rich deep mud that 
raised the most extraordinary crops, grain as high as a 
man’s head, with fine, fat, sweet kernels. But Shipra 
could see for himself that there were no rocks, or trees. 
The land was so flat that in flood-time the Forat always 
changed its course somewhere, cut off a curve or washed 
out a section of the bank, and piled up on the opposite 
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side the silt it had brought down from up river. That 
made such rich soil that the grainfields, all glimmering 
gold at harvest, were almost as valuable as real gold, and 
cargoes of this grain went out to all the neighboring 
countries. : 

The house in which Shipra had always lived was 
timber framed, like all the buildings he had ever seen; 
they were small, such as a man could build quite by 
himself. He had heard that the city wall of Bab-Ilu 
was sixty miles long, and more than ten times the height 
of a tall man; it had a flat top on which two chariots could 
pass one another, driven at full speed. Whatever a 
chariot might be—in Shipra’s country they did their 
travelling afoot or by water—such a wali must be im- 
mensely thick and firm. How could it be so without 
either stone or timber for building? In what manner of 
houses did such mighty builders dwell? It was said that 
the great temple of the Seven Stars was more lofty and 
spacious than the walls and palaces of the city. The 
very name Bab-Ilu meant the Gate of Heaven. The raft, 
and the cargo, and the boatmen, were all familiar enough 
to Shipra, but he began to feel as if they were about to 
enter another world. 

The sun blazed across the low plains, the wind blew 
away the haze, a long irregular mass of buildings ap- 
peared where sky touched land. The boatmen raised a 
shout, and began to call greetings to other men they knew, 
aboard the boats that were flecking the wide still river. 
The current was not strong, but it was strong enough to 
take their craft along with very little help, and it was 
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bearing them right down into the city. There was a 
channel straight through the middle of Bab-Ilu, wide 
enough for a ship to sail through. They could see the 
gates in the massive wall, wide open, crowds passing 
through them—Shipra remembered hearing that there 
were more than a hundred gates. He could believe that, 
or anything else, now that he saw the city. 

Nobody, unless it were Dadaga, was paying any at- 
tention whatever to the boy. Shipra had intended to be 
as matter-of-fact and unconcerned as any one, for what 
was the use of being big enough to do a man’s work, unless 
one could behave as a man and not asa child? But now 
he saw something so strange and unaccountable that he 
gazed and gazed, open-mouthed, wondering how it could 
be real. Inside the mighty wall there loomed a huge 
pyramid, a gigantic cone of banded color, rising above 
everything else, the sun striking its point which seemed 
all one dazzling flame. This must be the Zigurat, the 
Sacred Mountain, the Temple of the Seven Planets. 

But who could have thought it would be like this? 
It was like a mountain of all the colors of the rainbow, 
or a temple in the clouds sunk to earth and made stone. 
While he was still staring, the boat approached the walls, 
he glanced around to see if any one was looking at him, 
and when he looked again the view was quite different. 
Shipra did not know anything about the laws of optics. 
A thing like this was surely magic. 

The raft bumped against the wharf and the men tied 
itup. They began unloading the cargo. From the water 
level the walls and houses, themselves so stately that they 
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seemed like the work of giants, had almost hidden the 
Zigurat. 

The wharves were of mud brick, dried in the sun, 
and laid in asphalt, notin mortar. Most of the buildings 
of this enormous city of Chaldea were of the same ma- 
terials, and that was why old Dadaga, rafting bitumen 
down the river year after year, was always sure of his 
profit. 

The river, as it flowed through the city, was shut in 
by high walls, in which there were gates leading to the 
long straight streets. On the river side of each of these 
gates a sloping way led down to the landing, where boat- 
men stood ready to ferry any one across. At one crossing 
there were solid piers, upon which the bridge-tenders 
were laying down wooden bridges for those who did not 
have money to pay boatmen or for any other reason wished 
to cross afoot. These bridges were taken up every night 
and put down every morning. 

When the cargo was all ashore the captain barked 
out, 

“Come with me, boy, and carry this load. When I 
was your age I could stand up to twice that; now step 
along fast.” 

Shipra did not mind the old fellow’s crusty tone; he 
was only too anxious to see the city. He trotted along at 
his master’s heels, staring about him on every side. It 
was easy enough to do that here; one did not have to 
worry about his footing, on the straight smooth walks. 
They passed along house-walls, faced with colored brick, 
and squares filled with gardens and orchards. Bab-Ilu 
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was really not so much a city as an immense enclosed 
neighborhood of markets, workshops, palaces, temples, 
vegetable and fruit gardens, pleasure-grounds, and the 
houses of all the people who had reason to live there. 
The passers-by were as different as the buildings. Here 
came a nobleman in an embroidered linen tunic and white 
mantle, swinging his staff of polished wood with a 
jewelled top. There were two soldiers in glittering hel- 
mets, their tunics covered with little gleaming round 
metal scales all stamped with a special design, and sewn 
on with the edges overlapping, making a perfect coat of 
mail. Inside a half-built house-wall a group of laborers 
worked at laying bricks for the thick arch used as a sup- 
port for an upper floor ora roof. In Shipra’s village they 
would have used a wooden pillar. The arch was not 
built over wooden centring. Wood was so scarce and 
costly that it was saved for roof timbers and other uses for 
which nothing else would do. The walls and arches 
were built very thick, with an outer layer, or facing, of 
bricks baked hard ina kiln. The fired brick would shed 
water as the sun-dried brick never did. Without such a 
facing a heavy rain or a flood would soak a mud wall 
into a heap of rubbish. 

As they turned a corner, at the end of the street flamed 
the great stepped pyramid. It was even more magnifi- 
cent—almost terrifying—than it had seemed from a dis- 
tance. When Dadaga stopped at a house in that street 
and told Shipra to wait for him at the gate, the boy was 
glad, for he could not take his eyes off the tremendous 
temple. 
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He felt many things he could not understand and did 
not remember ever feeling before. The Zigurat was like 
a mountain at dawn; like the huge river in flood; like a 
rushing wind in the night; like the sun high in heaven on 
a summer day. 

The height of this pyramid was six hundred feet; the 
embankment on which it was raised was sixty feet high, 
The banded, rainbow effect was caused by its being built 
in terraces, each story smaller than the one below and of 
a different color. A walk wound around and around, 
slanting upward from terrace to terrace, and the walls 
supporting this walk were faced with brick of different 
colors. In these walls at regular intervals stood project- 
ing pillars of masonry, giving them a fluted appearance, 
as if tree trunks had been set in rows and the spaces filled 
in with brick. But these pillars were bigger than any 
tree. The lowest terrace wall was black, the next orange, 
the next red, the next gold, the next pale yellow, the next 
deep blue, and the top silver. When processions of chant- 
ing priests followed this winding, sloping path to the 
altar at the top, in the bright sunshine and under the 
cloudless sky of the immense plain of Chaldea, all eyes 
were fixed upon the Zigurat. 

Dadaga stayed in the city for some time. He had 
many friends there, and he had a little private trade 
which was very-profitable, and which he always attended 
to himself” He knew‘persons far up the river from whom 
he could get rare and valuable dyestuffs, and this was a 
kind of merchandise for which there was always a de- 
maad among the weavers. He kept Shipra with him, 
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for although the boy did not know it, the old captain in- 
tended, as he had no sons, to adopt him as his heir, and 
the more Shipra knew of Bab-Ilu and its ways the better 
it would be for him some day. The rest of the crew did 
not matter. All they wanted was to do their work, get 
their pay, and have a good time in their own way until it 
was time to go up the river. 

The return journey would be taken afoot; the rafts 
were never carried back up the river. They were broken 
up and the timber sold, which was much better in every 
way. The goatskins were washed quite clean, and rubbed 
with an oily preparation to keep them from stiffening, 
and the men would carry them on their backs, all ready 
to be used on the next trip. 

Shipra learned from the fruit-sellers, workmen and 
servants with whom he had a chance to talk, that the life 
of the people depended in a great many ways on the 
Zigurat. The priests, watching and studying the stars 
from its top, could foretell the time of sowing and of 
harvest, and the seasons for other undertakings. Each 
one of the moving stars, that changed their places in the 
sky, had its own sacred color and its own special god. 
No two completed the circle of the heavens in the same 
length of time, so that the planets were never twice in 
the same position with regard to each other. Adar 
(Saturn), the slowest of all, owned the black terrace, the 
lowest in the pyramid. Next came Marduk (Jupiter), 
whose color was orange. Above this was red, the color 
of Nergal (Mars). Then came the golden terrace of 
Shamash (the Sun). The pale yellow above was the 
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color of Ishtar (Venus). Above this was deep blue for 
Nabu (Mercury) and at the top silver for Sin (the 
Moon). The gold and silver terraces were actually 
covered with thin plates of these metals. The black wall 
was coated with bitumen. Burnt bricks gave the orange 
hue; half-burnt bricks fiery red; yellow bricks yellow. 
The blue terrace was built of brick and then surrounded 
by a furnace whose intense heat changed the bricks into 
vivid blue slag. No wonder the great monument looked 
like something created by superhuman beings. Shipra 
felt that he would never be able to describe it in any 
words which the boys at home would understand. 

The priests of the temple understood the laws of color, 
which are just as unchanging and definite as the laws of 
harmony in music. They could compose decorations in 
which each color had its place for contrast or sympathy, 
creating beauty of a mysterious and fascinating kind. 
The patterns worked out by these laws were used in all 
sorts of ways—in tapestry-weaving, rug-weaving, tile 
work, painted decoration, pottery. Some of them have 
never been wholly lost. 

The weaver Medin, in whose house Dadaga spent 
much time, was a tall, kindly, wise old man and a good 
master, as Shipra learned from a girl in the house, Ni- 
tidam, with whom he became friendly. When one day 
Dadaga was taken suddenly ill, and dropped senseless in 
the street, Shipra dragged him into the shade of a door- 
way and ran to the weaver for help. The old captain, 
when he had recovered his senses a little, told the boy 
to go and tell the men to set out on their return journey 
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at once; the head man of the crew was quite equal to 
managing that, and he would stay here with Shipra to 
wait on him until his health was recovered. 

Shipra would have been overjoyed to stay, if it had 
not been for his master’s illness. He had not known how 
much he loved the short-tempered, kindly, generous old 
man. When they were all alone in the strange city Shipra 
was so troubled and so tormented with fear that he could 
not sleep. He remembered that one of the boatmen had 
spoken of a magician who sold charms. The boatman 
said that a charm bought of this wizard had brought him 
through many dangers. Perhaps there was a charm 
against the devils of this strange place. 

The magician wanted almost all the little store of 
money Shipra had, but he did not grudge that at all. To 
his dismay, however, his master grew worse and not bet- 
ter. When at last he did begin to mend, Nitidam’s 
mother, Damgula, declared that it was all her herb drink 
that cured him. Shipra took out the charm after he had 
left the house, looked at the queer signs graven on it, and 
wondered. 

While he was looking at it the weaver came out of the 
house. 

“Be no more anxious, my son,” he said kindly, ‘“Da- 
daga will recover. It may be slow work, for he is not as 
strong as he was when I first knew him, but he has had 
excellent nursing, and the danger is over.” 

Shipra found himself asking about the charm. The 
weaver frowned. 

“T know that magician,” he said, “he is not an honest 
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man. He thinks only of getting all the money that people 
have. I do not believe that the stars which rule the 
heavens are to be turned from their motions by any mut- 
terings and chantings of a man like that.” 

“Are there no devils in Bab-Ilue” asked the boy. 

“Gods are greater than devils,” Medin answered, and 
went his way. 

Shipra thought a great deal about this matter from 
time to time. The priests in the Zigurat could foretell 
some things about the times and seasons of the fruitful 
earth, by watching the stars. There were Jaws that 
governed such affairs, just as two and two made four, or 
seed sprouted into grain. Each god or goddess ruled 
some part of the life of man, just as the boatman knew 
the waters, and the weaver knew the loom, and the brick- 
maker understood his trade and the potter his. Nergal 
was the god of war; Ishtar was the lady of love. It 
seemed beautifully orderly and reasonable. All was done 
by the Wisdom of the Gods. As the Zigurat stood mag- 
nificent, unchangeable, eternal under the heavens, so the 
laws of right and wrong remained unaltered. The stars 
and their ways were always the same, whatever man 
might do. The mountain boy did not think this all out 
in so many words, but he became more and more sure of 
it as he lived on in Bab-Ilu. When he told Dadaga about 
the magician, the old captain said that if he ever caught 
Shipra putting any faith in such a rascal again he would 
beat him. The Temple of the Seven Planets was the place 
in which to inquire about the will of the gods; not a rat- 
hole in a back street like that. 


THE LOST LANGUAGE 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,— 
There are so many stars in heaven, 
But seven there are that live and move, 
And give and take, and hate and love. 


Adar is cold, and dark, and grim,— 
Well may mankind have dread of him. 


Marduk is warm, and strong, and bright, 
Scattereth joy; it is his right. 


Nergal is hot, and angry-red, 
Of war and strife he is the head. 


Shamash is armored all in gold; 
He calls the harvest from the mould. 


Ishtar is fair, like rippling grain, 
Hers is the love-song’s light refrain. 


Nabu is mantled all in blue, 
He teaches men; his words are true. 


Sin is the Moon of silver light, 
That rules the changing of the night. 


These seven stars a language know 

That rules the fate of man below. 

Could but our wise men learn its spell, 

They might rule all that on earth dwell. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,— 

May that lost language live in Heaven! 
25 


II! 
THE LION OF THE PHARAOHS 


66 HO,” inquired a small polite voice, “is that 
mane” 


User-kau the statue-maker stepped back a 
pace or two, and his face widened in a broad, slow grin. 
The speaker was a small boy in a very dirty linen kilt 
and a string of beads. His great black eyes, quite un- 
abashed, surveyed the sculptor’s work. It was a life-sized 
seated figure, the hands resting upon the knees, carved 
out of a block of diorite, and so nearly finished that no 
one but User-kau could have found anything further to 
do to it. The rounded limbs of the carving looked as 
smooth and elastic as if they were living fleshi and not 
shaped by months of patient and skilful labor from hard, 
fine-grained stone. It was a portrait statue of Khaf-Ré, 
ruler of all Egypt, wearer of the Double Crown, favorite 
of the gods. 

“This,” said User-kau, “is my poor attempt at a statue 
of the Pharaoh. Is it so bad a likeness?” 

“T don’t know,” said the small boy coolly. “I have 
never seen him. Is it the statue of his Ka, and is that 
why it is so big?” 

“Tt is a Ka-statue,” said User-kau, and he stooped and 
lifted the little fellow up so that he could iook directly 
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into the quiet, far-seeing eyes of the stone Pharaoh. The 
other workmen glanced at one another and smiled. They 
knew the master sculptor was never harsh with a child, 
though he had no son of his own. 

Egyptians believed that all living beings, and even 
trees, rocks and inanimate objects, had their Kas, each 
Ka being suited to the form it inhabited. There was no 
danger that the Ka of a lion would ever get into the body 
of a jackal, or the Ka of a thorn-bush into a grape-vine. 
The Ka of the Pharaoh, the greatest of all men, would 
naturally be of heroic size. The Ka-statue was carved 
and set up in the temple with the belief that the spirit of 
the man whose statue it was might, after death, return at 
times to inhabit it. Hence it was most important that it 
should be a true portrait. The child gazed in silence into 
the face of the royal statue; after a minute he slipped 
down again to the floor. 

“T think,” he observed, ‘“‘that when he tells men to do 
a thing, they do it, at once. A great man is like that.” 
He pattered softly about the workshop, looking at all he 
saw. The place was hardly more than a shed, with a 
thatched roof supported on wooden pillars and mud- 
brick walls. In one corner were piled fragments of stone 
of many colors—deep rose granite, sandstone, black and 
grey-green diorite, half-transparent alabaster both white 
and yellow. Against the walls leaned slabs of colored 
stone of different kinds, polished like metal mirrors. Red- 
yen-kau the small son of Ptah-woser the overseer had 
seen stones like these quarried and brought on the big 
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stone-boat down the Nile; but he had never seen carving 
done before. 

One man was at work on a column, grooved and 
rounded like a bundle of reeds with flowers and buds at 
the top. Another was engraving, skillfully and rapidly, 
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ANOTHER WAS ENGRAVING, SKILLFULLY AND RAPIDLY ON A 
SLAB OF SANDSTONE 


on a slab of sandstone, a long line of figures all facing 
the same way in a procession,—drawn first in outline with 
a fine paint-brush. Redyen-kau watched for a minute or 
two, finger on lip; then he pointed at a finished figure. 

‘That is meant for a lion,” he said, “but it does not 
look like one.” 
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There was a little chuckling sound among the men. 
Already, among Egyptian carvers, there were two sorts 
of artists—the man who shaped men and beasts as he saw 
them, and the man who followed certain rules handed 
down to him by his masters, and drew only what was 
needed to make the picture convey a meaning. The figure 
of the lion at which Redyen-kau was pointing had four 
paws and a tail and a mane, but it was as stiff and unlife- 
like as the lion-shaped frame of an ebony bedstead. 

“You have doubtless seen many lions, young sir,” 
growled the stone-cutter, digging away at an eye, drawn 
front-view in the profile of the slave who was leading 
the lion. 

“Yes,” said Redyen-kau, “there are many lions in the 
desert. Per-seny and Zef-ka know where they live. I 
suppose you never see them in Mennefer.” 

Having completed his round of the workshop he 
waved a farewell to User-kau and with a last glance at 
the statue of the Pharaoh, marched through the door. 

Redyen-kau was having a beautiful time on the 
plateau of the Pyramids, all by himself. That morning 
his father had taken him to see the Great Pyramid of 
Khufu, its smoothly polished sides flashing like a great 
jewel in the rays of the sun. Ptah-woser himself was in 
charge of a gang of laborers at work on the second 
Pyramid, the half-built monument of Khaf-Ré. When 
it was time for him to attend to his work he set his little 
son on the small white donkey that was Redyen-kau’s very 
own, and told the nurse, Weret-ek, to take the boy home. 
But Weret-ek had a friend among the pyramid-builders, 
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and while she stopped to talk with her friend, Redyen- 
kau slipped off the donkey and scurried off alone. He 
wanted to see what the men under his father’s charge 
were doing. 

Some of the blocks of stone lying cut and ready for 
the builders weighed from forty to a hundred tons, and 
for most Egyptian work the only power used was man- 
power. But the muscles of the human body can do as 
much work as steam or water or electricity, provided 
there are enough workmen. Redyen-kau could not even 
count the men in one crew of laborers. The immense 
throng of men at work on the Second Pyramid had come 
from all up and down the Nile valley. They were under 
the direction of builders who knew just what to do and 
how to do it. The Egyptians understood the use of the 
lever and the roller. They sometimes erected long slop- 
ing platforms or ramps of brick, up which stones could 
be dragged to any required height. But every gang was 
itself a labor-saving machine; the men worked together 
like the parts of one trained body. 

Redyen-kau had watched them awhile, and then 
strayed down an alley among the mud-brick barracks 
roofed with palm-leaf matting laid over palm-trunks in 
which the laborers were lodged in small cells like bees 
in a hive. Nobody seemed to be at home there, and he 
quite lost himself, coming out finally near a building in 
which he heard the sound of chipping stone. That was 
how he came to see the statue of the Pharaoh. 

He had begun to feel that it was much further back 
to Mennefer than he had Supposed, when, not far from 
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the door of the sculptor’s workshop, he saw a crowd 
gathered around some unusual spectacle. Forgetting that 
he was tired and hungry, he scampered to see what it was. 
A man and a boy were coming along the road, with a half- 
grown lion-cub at the end of a leash. Their figures were 
familiar to him. He pushed his way into the group shout- 
ing, “Per-seny! Zef-ka! what are you doing here!” 

‘What are you doing here, I should say, little master!” 
said the man in amazement. He was a tall, lean, muscu- 
lar fellow in a coarse matting kilt, and both he and the 
boy stared at Redyen-kau as if they could not believe their 
eyes. They were looking for Ptah-woser, for they had 
brought gifts of game and skins for him, but the last thing 
they had expected was to see the son of the stone-mason 
wandering about by himself, miles from home and look- 
ing like a beggar. 

Hearing the commotion, User-kau came out and saw 
the group. Redyen-kau pointed at the lion-cub. 

“That,” he said proudly, “is a real lion, only it has 
not grown up yet.” 

“T think,” said User-kau, “that your father and 
mother do not know about your adventures, my son.” He 
questioned Per-seny and the stone-cutters, and learned 
where Ptah-woser’s house was in Mennefer. The upshot 
was that the sculptor, Redyen-kau, Per-seny, Zef-ka, two 
or three servants, and the lion-cub, arrived at the gate of 
the house in a sort of procession, for all the small boys in 
the neighborhood, and some loafers, came to look at the 
lion. 

Ptah-woser had spent most of his anger on the careless 
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servant, and Hor-en-kau, the boy’s lovely young mother, 
was too thankful to see him safe to be very angry. But it 
was a long time before Redyen-kau was allowed outside 
the house again without a trustworthy attendant. 

User-kau said that if Ptah-woser would keep the lion- 
cub for him a while, he would like to make some studies 
of the little beast for a statue he meant to carve, some day. 
The lion was the emblem of royal strength. User-kau 
wished to make a Ka-statue of a lion’s body with the head 
of the Pharaoh Khaf-Ré. Of course a full-grown lion 
might be an inconvenient member of the household of 
Ptah-woser, but when the lion was too big for his present 
quarters, the sculptor said, he could go and live in the 
palace garden. The Pharaoh had a collection of wild 
animals there. And in course of time, this came about. 

Redyen-kau tried to model the beautiful tawny cat 
of the desert as User-kau did, but try as he would he 
could never make a clay lion that looked as if it would 
come alive. He went to school, and learned to read and 
write, and from the talk at home and his own observation 
he learned how a Pyramid is built. When his sister Nof- 
ret wished to know about this, he explained. They were 
playing in the garden. 

“Here,” he said, “is the base of the Pyramid, exactly 
square with the sides facing north, south, east and west. 
In the middle of the north side we cut the burial shaft 
sloping down into solid rock, with the chamber at the 
end for the Pharaoh and all his treasure. Over the burial 
chamber—so,”—he was illustrating with fragments of 
earthen flower-pots and sun-dried brick—“we pile big 
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stones cunningly shaped to fit close together and not slip, 
no matter how great a mass of stones is piled on top of 
them. Then we build the Pyramid, layer by layer, until 
it is big, very big indeed, and that will take years and 
years and years.” 

Nofret’s beautiful eyes were full of wonder as she 
listened and watched. 

“Tt is like ants carrying away wheat, grain by grain; 
the men who are at work look like ants, there are so many 
of them, and the stones are so big. But at last it will be 
a very great Pyramid. Then the men will climb up to 
the top, and set on it the pyramidion, the little pyramid, 
cut out of a single fine hard stone and made smooth and 
shining so that it will catch the beams of the sun and 
people will see it far away across the desert. Then, work- 
ing downward, they will cover the steps of the Pyramid 
with three-cornered stones—like this—until it is all a 
smooth slope from tip to base, and the stones fitted to- 
gether so that not a knife the breadth of one hair can go 
in one crack. And then, no one will know where the en- 
trance is, or how to get into the burial chamber and steal 
the treasure of the Pharaoh; and the Pyramid will stand 
forever, for everybody in the world to see.” 

Nofret drew a long breath. She had seen the Great 
Pyramid, and the temples in the city, and it seemed very 
wonderful to her that her own father—and Redyen-kau 
when he grew to be a man—should be building monu- 
ments that would endure forever. For herself, she loved 
their own house in the capital city better than she did the 
statelier buildings in stone. The Egyptians did not build 
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in stone when they were erecting houses for themselves; 
they used sun-dried brick for the walls, and wooden 
pillars and matting roofs covered with a layer of clay, 
like those of a peasant’s hut. But the pillars were carved 
and painted in brilliant colors, and the ceilings were 
decorated with stars or flying birds on a deep blue ground, 
so that even under a roof one did not feel shut in. There 
were heavy wooden doors with bronze fittings at the en- 
trance of the house, but inside, curtains gayly striped or 
embroidered hung in the doorways. There was not a 
great deal of furniture, but the necessary bedsteads, 
chests, chairs, stools, couches, and stands were beauti- 
fully decorated, and jars of fragrant flowers made all the 
air sweet. There were painted leather cushions, and 
leopard and lion skins, lamps burning perfumed oil, and 
an abundant water supply for the bath. 

Very little wood suitable for important building or 
fine cabinet-work was found in Egypt; that was one 
reason for the elaborate decoration, for a poor quality of 
wood could be covered over with stucco or paint and 
made beautiful. But there was a great abundance of 
stone of many kinds, and it could be brought from the 
quarries to the river and carried down the Nile with 
very little trouble. All of the material for tombs and 
temples and monuments, except for timbers in the rafters 
of the roof, or planks for wooden doors perhaps, was 
stone. For the temple nothing was too fine or costly, no 
stone too hard to be worked, or too massive to be handled. 
The huge columns were of stone, the walls were of stone, 
and the floors. No timber was used if it could possibly 
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be avoided. The temple, like the house, was rich in 
gorgeous decoration; it was a house—the palace of the 
god. The wall-pictures were painted in rich colors; gold 
and silver and electron, an alloy of gold and silver more 
brilliant than either alone, were freely used in ornament. 
Like the house, the temple had its garden and its artificial 
pool or lake, where the lotus grew and waterfowl swam 
in the bright waters. The architects in charge of all 
this stately and magnificent building were priests of high 
rank, and some of them were of royal descent. 
Redyen-kau had always supposed that when he was 
old enough and had left school, he would become a 
builder like his father. He would have liked to be a 
sculptor like User-kau, but his talents did not run that 
way. He could make a faithful copy of a drawing or a 
model, but he could not give that magic touch to the clay 
which makes it live. Ptah-woser said that User-kau was 
the last of the true statue-makers. There was a large and 
growing school of artists who held that the business of art 
was to make records—to tell the story of a Pharaoh’s 
reign in multitudes of sculptured reliefs on stone walls or 
columns, crowding in as many figures as possible and 
making them very simple. Redyen-kau was only a boy, 
but he often thought that the Ka-statue of Khaf-Ré which 
he had seen User-kau finishing, years ago, and which now 
was in its place in the temple, told more about that 
Pharaoh than miles of line-drawings. He wondered if 
User-kau had given up the idea of making some day a 
colossal statue of a lion with the head of the Pharaoh. 
The Second Pyramid, the Pyramid of Khaf-Ré, had 
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grown much bigger since Redyen-kau first saw it as a 
child. A causeway led from the pyramid enclosure down 
to the edge of the plateau where the temple stood, for 
which User-kau and his men had been carving pillar and 
panel and statue on that long-ago morning. This temple 
was a sort of vestibule or entrance, througn which pro- 
cessions would pass on days of ceremony, up the cause- 
way to the Pyramid with its royal tombs and temples 
grouped about it. Not far away, near the edge of the 
desert plateau, the rocky bluff stood up above the valley 
in a headland which looked to Redyen-kau like a huge 
crouching lion. It was a landmark to the laborers, he 
knew that, but he did not know of any one else who had 
seen its likeness to a lion, 

One evening, at that hour when the rocks that are 
ruddy or tawny gold in the sunlight turn all to lavender 
and violet and cobalt, he pointed out the resemblance to 
User-kau. 

The sculptor turned and looked at him—a penetrat- 
ing look, surprised, curious, not quite pleased. ‘Where 
_ did you get that idea?” 

“Out of my own head. I never heard any one else 
speak of it.” 

“Nor I—until a few months ago. I believed no one 
saw it but myself. Do you remember that I used to talk 
of making a lion-statue with the head of the Pharaoh?” 

“T remember, but I thought you had given it up.” 

“Never—that was why I made all those studies and 
models of our tame lion, I dreamed of doing what no 
other man has ever done.” 


KAU LIKE 


THE HEADLAND LOOKED TO REDYEN 


A HUGE CROUCHING LION 
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Redyen-kau’s heart jumped within him. He won- 
dered if it could be that User-kau had had the same wild 
dream he himself had been dreaming. 

“One day I was modelling our lion in the palace 
garden, for pure love of his shape—he is the king of them 
all, that one—when the Pharaoh halted in his walk and 
stood for a while watching me. That was nothing new, 
for he has often, as you know, come among the workmen 
to see the work go on. But this time he spoke to me of 
the desire of his heart, and lo, the same desire was mine 
also. He commands me to make a gigantic statue of a 
lion at rest, the head to be that of our lord himself, and all 
hewn out of the living rock of that headland yonder. I 
have talked of it with your father, and he says there is 
nothing in the nature of the rock or of the land to hinder 
such a work being done. And I have chosen you as 
scribe and overseer, my son, because you see as I see.” 

This was more than Redyen-kau had ever thought 
could happen. But he threw himself into the work for 
love of his master and delight in the work itself. Even 
in the beginning the great statue was a marvel to all the 
Nile valley and was talked of, far beyond the borders of 
Egypt. User-kau did not live to finish it, but he entrusted 
his models and his plans to his young assistant, and Red- 
yen-kau gave his own life to the great task. After thou- 
sands of years blown sand from the desert drifted fifty 
feet deep over all but the head of the statue, and strangers 
called it the Sphinx. 


EYES OF OSIRIS 


As the wheat, buried in earth, springs up in the season, 
So shall thy soul in new life arise to the light. 

Ask not, O child of Amoun-Ré, assurance of reason, 
How dost thou know life from death, day from night? 


Ready be thou to meet calmly the eyes of Osiris 
When in the shadowy land thou shalt come to his throne. 
Thou wilt return, like the lotus, the violet, the iris, 
When the years are fulfilled, to thy land, and thy loves, 
and thine own. 
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IV 
THE SACRED GROVE 


OWN on the bank of the river flowing by the 
walls of Nineveh, a small boy was modelling in 
clay. He did not know that he was doing that, 

and if he had been asked, would have said that he was 
“making animals.” His name was Adunaiz, and he was 
the child of Badia, a serving-maid in the house of a great 
Assyrian general. When the boy could slip away from 
every one else and find some corner where he could work 
undisturbed at his images, he was perfectly happy. He 
had never heard anything about his father. 

At one time or another Adunaiz had tried to make 
images of almost everything he had ever seen. The land 
was a land of mountains and rocks, little water and great 
winds. In the spring, for a short while when the rains 
fell, all the slopes were bright with many-colored flow- 
ers. They looked then like the gorgeous robes of the 
master, and the master’s master, the greatest monarch in 
the world, when there was a festival and all Nineveh 
united in ceremonials to the honor of Asshur, the tribal 
god. In the dry hot summer the sun scorched everything 
brown again. 

It was not a very good country for grain, but there 
were vegetables such as peas, beans, onions, spinach, len- 
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tils and cucumbers; there were fruits and nuts. In spring 
and autumn, during damp weather, manna fell from the 
dwarf oaks, and when fresh was pleasant eating. There 
were a great many wild animals among the hills. 
Adunaiz was keeping his eye on a hole under the bank 
where a beaver lived, in hopes that it would come out 
if he could be very still and patient. He wanted to see 
if his clay beaver was in all points like a real one. 

He had quite a collection of animals in the clay 
models now set out on the bank—a lynx, a wild cat, a 
wild goat of the mountains, the jackal, fox, hare, badger, 
and the tiny jerboa or leaping rat. The largest was a 
lion—an Assyrian lion, with no mane, and a short claw- 
like tip to the tail, in the middle of the tuft of hair. That 
part of the beast was all right, but Adunaiz thought that 
otherwise his clay lion looked too much like a tame cat. 
He began to model another one. 

The beaver’s hole was under the water-line, and led 
to a large dry chamber above flood level. Evidently the 
creature felt that it was safe to come out, for there was 
a sudden ripple in the water, and as the boy watched, 
holding his breath and sitting like a statue, a wet brown 
shape crept up the bank, and stopped to gnaw at a root. 
Adunaiz worked deftly and quickly to catch the outline 
of the strong little muscles of the jaw moving busily 
under the skin. Just as he had really got it, an arrow 
whizzed past his ear, and the beaver vanished like a 
streak of light. A boy not quite as old as Adunaiz and 
much more splendidly dressed, was standing on the bank 
above, bow in hand. He knew who this was—Zazi, one 
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of the young princes from the palace. He scrambled to 
his feet, still holding the beaver’s head in clay. Zazi 
looked at it. 

“Did you make those?” he inquired, poking the clay 
lion with a sandalled toe. “Show me how it is done.” 


A WET BROWN SHAPE CREPT UP THE BANK 


Adunaiz took a bit of clay and shaped it into the form 
of the big hunting-dog sniffing about his ankles. But 
when Zazi took a lump, pinched and pulled it this way 
and that, it did not seem inclined to obey his will. Even 
when he ordered the dog, imperiously, to stand still, the 
clay refused to take any shape, unless it might be that 
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of a broken chair. When he wet it again he only smeared 
blobs of mud all over his hands and face and gay clothing, 
and reduced the thing he had formed to a shapeless lump 
once more. 4 

“T do not understand,” he said crossly. “I am a 
prince. My grandfather is the wisest hunter, the most 
terrible warrior and the most powerful law-giver in the 
world. All men fear and obey him; all beasts flee from 
him. Is this work magicr” 

“No, my lord,” said Adunaiz. “I do not know magic. 
I watch the animals and make them in the clay. That is 
all.” 

Zazi dropped the clay and kicked all the models into 
a heap with one gesture; with another he ground them 
into the dirt. “If I cannot make them, you shall not have 
them,” he said, and stamped off. 

Adunaiz stood looking ofter him, clay in hand. Then 
he began to work on a figure of the small prince, in re- 
lief. He smoothed and moulded all the fragments into 
a flat brick, and traced on it carefully the hook-nosed pro- 
file, elaborate headgear, and much-decorated tunic of the 
boy from the palace, just as he had seen him first, except 
that the arrow was posed on the drawn bow. When it 
was finished he liked it so well that he thought he would 
take it home and show it to his mother. He had some- 
times made portraits like this of her as she came along 
with a jar of water on her head, or ground at the mill, or 
sat spinning in the sun. He went along slowly, studying 
the tablet as he carried it, and now and then adding a 
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touch to the costume. He did not change the face; he 
knew that was as good as he could make it. 

A tall man, wearing a headdress which was a token 
of his rank—the common people went bare-headed— 
came striding along and stopped suddenly. 

“Ffave you seen the prince Zazi?” he asked. “He 
came this way.” 

Adunaiz bowed. “Aye, my lord,” he answered. ‘He 
came down to the river bank, and shot at a beaver; then 
he went toward the great gate.” 

“T perceive,” said the man, as if he had not heard, 
“that you have seen him. Is it possible that you made 
this?” 

“Aye, my lord,” said Adunaiz, and held up the por- 
trait. 

“Come with me,” said the man. “I am Dihai the 
king’s councillor. I think that we have use for fingers 
like yours, at the palace.” 

The boy could hardly believe that the words were 
spoken in earnest, but he followed at a respectful dis- 
tance; there was nothing else to do. He had of course 
seen the outside of the great palace, and like all of the 
people of Nineveh he had no doubt that it was the most 
magnificent building in sue world. In its way, at that 
time, it was. 

Not every one, even among those who lived in the 
great building, could have told how many rooms there 
were—a hundred more or less, probably more. The 
great hall, just inside the main gate, was over a hundred 
and fifty feet long and about forty feet wide, and like all 
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the other rooms, an exact rectangle. The roofing of so 
great an apartment had been a very difficult problem for 
the builders, especially as timber was not plentiful. They 
solved it by setting a row of pillars down the middle from 
each end nearly to the centre, and others from the middle 
of each side, which divided the space into four parts, not 
wholly separated. Enormous statues of winged lions with 
kings’ heads were placed in pairs, within the hall and at 
the doorways. The walls were covered with sculptured 
scenes in the history of the royal family, separated by 
rich bands of decoration in color. The pavement was 
also rich in decorative designs, and there was a great deal 
of splendid metal work in bronze, and painted and 
enameled brick. In the sculptures the sacred tree was 
frequently used, and also the emblem of the god Asshur, 
a curious winged figure with a feathery tail like a dove’s, 
and a human head, all drawn inside a circle, and always 
placed above the head of the king. 

All this the quick eye of Adunaiz took in as they 
crossed a corner of the huge hall, on the way, as he 
presently found, to the part of the palace where the stone- 
cutters were at work on new slabs for the decoration of 
a new hall. Dihai said something to Ahtzu, the master 
of the workmen, and showed him the clay bas-relief. The 
master artist looked from it to the boy’s face and back 
again, and said something in return. On this day began 
the real life of Adunaiz. 

He learned something every day, if it was only the 
best and quickest way of working some especial kind of 
stone. ‘The Assyrian workmen used stone where other 
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builders used brick. Their platforms and temple walls, 
the dams across streams, the surfaces of the palace ex- 
posed to the weather, were faced with stone. Often these 
slabs were carved in low relief into elaborate designs, 
every figure of which told some story to those who were 
familiar with histories of Assyrian gods and kings. The 
people might well believe that their city would stand as 
long as the world endured. All nations of which they 
knew anything paid tribute to their ruler, and the slaves 
were of many different lands and types. From time to 
time the king set forth at the head of his army, to hunt 
down other people as he hunted his lions in the mountains, 
and generally with quite as much success. The peace- 
loving neighboring nations were glad to pay tribute in 
treasure and in captives, if only they might avoid the 
sudden descent of the terrible army of bowmen, in 
chariots, afoot and on swift horses, leaving destruction in 
their track. 

While Adunaiz modelled his clay figures and worked 
at stone and brick in one part of the great building, the 
little prince who had lost his temper was growing up in 
the royal apartments. He learned how to manage and 
drive the beautiful chariot-horses, how to command a 
troop, how to use the great war-bow, the sword and spear. 
The chariot-horses were trained to walk, trot and gallop. 
When they were driven in a procession they had a very 
stately gait. On the march they could keep up a quick 
trot for long distances, and in battle they charged at full 
speed. The driving reins were separate, held in the two 
hands of the charioteer, and the warrior who fought from 
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the chariot was free to use his weapons. He wore a short- 
sleeved coat of mail made of metal scales overlapping; 
his helmet was high and pointed, and sometimes had lap- 
pets covered with metal scales to shield the ears and nose. 
All the chariot-furniture, the harness and the caparisons 
of the horses, were richly decorated, and the chariot pole 
was sometimes carved at the end into the form of a horse’s 
head, 

Even the foot soldiers were well equipped, with a 
pointed helmet, small sword, and a spear about five feet 
long, used like a pike. ‘They wore short tunics belted 
round the waist, and sometimes sandals, though the tough 
soles of the veterans were like leather, and they never 
minded going barefoot. The archers carried bows about 
four feet long, with arrows about three feet long, swords 
and sometimes a bronze mace. They fought often in 
pairs, the long wicker shield being held by one who had 
his sword ready, the other man using the bow, and both 
kneeling on one knee. The archers were the flower of the 
army, and they had the most therough confidence in them- 
selves, their king, and the great god Asshur. 

Most magnificent in all this splendor of decoration, 
of course, were the king’s throne and the apparel of the 
court. The throne was brilliant with metal figures of 
winged gods and griffins, animal and human designs, cast 
in metal and nailed on. There were hangings and car- 
pets of glowing colors, All this glittering and many- 
colored costliness was only a setting for the gorgeously 
dressed figures, with headdresses like the crests of birds, 
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and hair elaborately curled, who ate and drank and 
moved in the presence of the king. 

The central figure the scene, Asshurbanipal the king, 
sat one night moodily watching the feasters, his untouched 
wine-cup at hand. He had just returned from the most 
successful and brilliant campaign of his life, in which the 
ancient Chaldean kingdom of Elam had been reduced to 
complete submission, and nearly destroyed in the pro- 
cess. The young prince Zazi, aflame with excitement, 
was listening to the singers chanting the glories of the 
war. In this war he had held his first important com- 
mand; he had himself led his troop into Shushan, the 
sacred capital of the Elamites. All the way home he had 
dreamed of this night of triumph in the great banquet- 
hall of the palace. Now he himself would look upon his 
own portrait in the long bands of sculpture to record the 
events of the war. At the end of the song he sprang to 
his feet and went striding out into the open air, toward 
the sacred grove, where the smell of the fires of sacrifice 
came from the altars upon the cool night wind, and the 
wild trilling of the double pipe, the clashing of cymbals, 
the twang of harps and lyres, rose tingling to the stars. 
All at once the prisoning walls, even the mighty walls of 
the palace, became unendurable; he wanted to be out 
under the sky. 

In the sacred groves of the Assyrians the trees were 
planted in straight rows, with the same stiff regularity 
seen in the plan of the palace; tall trees and short ones 
alternated, or all the trees in an avenue would be exactly 
alike; the walks and paths were laid out in straight lines. 
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The blood of Zazi’s ancestors, the wandering tribe from 
the Arabian desert, who had seized and fortified this 
point of land on the middle Tigris, moved in his veins, 
calling him out under the open heaven with its myriad 
blazing stars. Here, in the light of the torches, he came 
face to face with the young sculptor whose clay images 
he had stamped on when they were both children. 

They had crossed one another’s path since, for 
Adunaiz had been employed upon the decorations of 
more than one room in the palace. Owing to his really 
extraordinary knack at catching a likeness he had made 
portraits of more than one of the royal family and several 
famous generals. He would undoubtedly be called upon 
to make the portraits of many of those who had taken part 
in this campaign. 

“Show me your place where you work,” said the 
young prince imperiously; and Adunaiz led the way to 
the corner he called his own. Silent and dark though it 
was, as he flashed the light of the torch about it the room 
seemed full of life. Leopards, hunting-dogs, deer, all the 
animals in the royal menagerie; common soldiers, scribes, 
slaves, boatmen—all the many-sided life of the city on 
the Tigris seemed moving in a great pageant along the 
walls lined with studies of men and beasts. Zazi passed 
from one to another, knitting his brows in a perplexed 
way. 

‘And this is your lifer” he said at last. “How do you 
know so much of war and slaying—you who never leave 
Nineveh?” 
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Adunaiz smiled. “I have been told of these things,” 
he said. “I have friends among the soldiers.” 

“Make then a picture of this,” cried Zazi. “TI, even I, 
have seen these things of which I will tell you. I and my 
troop entered the city of Shushan, the sacred city of Elam. 
We trod the floors of the palace of the king, even Tam- 
maritu, who is now a captive in this city. We took war 
ee horses and mules, rich treasure of silver and 
gold; yes, we came back to nvneeen like kings ourselves, 
officers and men. We broke down their temples. We 
entered their sacred groves, where never before had the 
voice of a stranger been heard. Our men cut down the 
trees and burned them. We took the statues of their gods 
and goddesses, their winged bulls and lions that guarded 
the altars of their gods. We brought away images of 
their kings, gold and silver, bronze and alabaster. We 
dried up their wells, we laid waste the land, we burned 
the young trees. We led captive to the land of Asshur 
the people, male and female, and their children, their 
horses, mules, asses, oxen and sheep. We have made of 
their land a desert for the wild ass, the serpent and the 
vulture.” 

Of all this and much more the young prince told, pac- 
ing to and fro in the pride of conquest, Adunaiz mean- 
while creating figures in the soft clay. It seemed as if he 
had but to pass his hand over the smoothed surface and it 
became alive. The shouting and the music from the 
sacred grove came on the rising wind. Zazi ended his 
story and stood looking at the long procession of captives, 
the chariots, the soldiers. 
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“Tt is as I myself saw!” he muttered in an awe-struck 
voice. “What magic is this? Why should you have this 
power?” 

“The gods,” said Adunaiz tranquilly, “bestow their 
gifts where they will.” 

“Then—” began the prince, and stopped. He was 
thinking of the sacred grove in Elam, which was now no 
more. 

“Tt may be,” said the young artist, retouching the 
figure of a god among the plunder, “that the gods do not 
die when their houses and their altars do. My mother 
was an Elamite woman, a servant of your house. My 
father was a maker of images.” 


THREE ARROWS 


Three arrows I had in my quiver— 
Three arrows of power. 


‘They were shaped, they were fledged, they were chosen 
For a perilous hour. 


‘The first was the arrow of Hatred— 
In darkness it flew, 

And it pierced not the heart of the stranger— 
My brother it slew. 


The second was Falsehood—that arrow 
Just grazed mine own door, 


And rebounding it pierced my true servant 
And wounded him sore. 


The third was the shaft of Dominion— 
A swift bolt and keen, 

It slew my best friends that were loyal, 
And left the unclean. 


Then the Voices that talk in the darkness, 
Unfaltering and clear, 

Spoke truth, and I knew that my arrows 
Gave wings to my Fear. 
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Vv 
THE WISDOM OF ATHENE 


le is not right—yet.” 


A boy of thirteen or fourteen stood frowning, 

chisel in hand, eyeing the drip-channels in a half- 

finished wooden porch-column. It was one of a dozen 

already set up on a rude wooden platform, and a grizzled 

old mountaineer was at work on another with the adz. 
These, with the axe, were all the tools they had. 

“What ails it, Menekles?” the boy asked at last, im- 
patiently. ‘Tt was made straight and true enough, I 
could see that. Yet now that the columns are in place 
they look all wrong.” 

‘More than I can tell you, young Pelagon,” said the 
workman, with a grin. ‘Maybe it’s just that your eyes 
are tired. They play tricks on a fellow sometimes when 
you work too long. Better go and have a swim.” 

Pelagon threw down his tool with a discouraged 
gesture, and racing down the steep mountain path flung 
himself into the sea. Perched on a rock, a girl a year or 
two younger, drying her hair and keeping watch over 
three little ones playing with the waves, followed the lad 
with her eyes. He swam straight as the flight of an arrow, 
far out into the blue sparkling bay. She knew that he was 
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trying once more to swim away from something which 
was bothering him. 

When he came back it seemed for a time as if he had 
left his worries in the sea. He frolicked like a young 
merman with the children, till they shouted with glee 
and make-believe fright as he ducked them and dove 
with them under the rollicking waves. But when they 
all came trooping ashore, and the little ones had run 
home to the hut in the edge of the forest, the shadow came 
back to his face again. 

“Myrtis,” he said presently, “I would rather die than 
go on living in this wilderness, never doing anything I 
long to do, never learning anything I am aching to know. 
Menekles, I believe, thinks I am a half-wit or a sluggard. 
But I cannot let a thing alone until it is done right.” 

“T am sure he thinks nothing of the kind,” said the 
girlearnestly. “I heard him tell our mother only yester- 
day that you understood wood-working better than any 
grown man hereabouts.” 

“Hereabouts—yes!” said the boy restlessly. “If I 
could only remember just how the temple looked per- 
haps I could see what is wrong with my work. But I 
was so small when we escaped.” 

“And I was only a baby,” added Myrtis regretfully. 
“T do not remember anything at all about Athens.” 

The two were Athenian children, flung together in 
the great confusion of the flight of the people from a 
town of Attica raided by the Persians more than ten years 
before. Menckles, a quarryman from the north, and 
Zosima, slave to an Athenian lady, met in that flight and 
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later married, taking the boy and girl into the mountains 
of Thessaly. Myrtis was a baby in the arms of her nurse, 
and the stoneworker had fished Pelagon out of the sea, 
where the little fellow was swimming like a water-dog. 
He had given the boy this name because of it, he being 
too small to remember his own or his father’s name, and 
Pelagon he had ever since been. 

Other children came in course of time to the refugee 
household, but Zosima sometimes charged her husband 
with being fonder of the waif he had rescued than he 
was of his own two boys. 

“Maybe I am,” admitted the man with a laugh. 
“Fe’s of good blood, that youngster, and it amuses me to 
watch him at his whittling and modelling and wonder 
who was his father. If we only knew, maybe he was 
some big man who used to come down to the quarry now 
and then and show us how to shape the stones for the 
temple. But from what I hear the fire-worshippers swept 
all Athens away—temples and everything. We’re better 
ofichere2 

Menekles understood more than Pelagon thought he 
did of the boy’s difficulties and discouragements. He had 
seen the stately porticoes rise against the blue of the Acro- 
polis day by day, and watched the stone-cutters at their 
work, chiselling, shaping, grinding down the surface of 
the drums of which the columns were built up, levelling 
sites, dressing the surface of the beautiful Pentelican 
marble. He knew.that for generation after generation 
these men had been educated, eye and hand, to know per- 
fect beauty from that which is not quite perfect, and he 
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more than half suspected that Pelagon’s ancestors had 
been of their kind. But he could not tell what was 
wrong with the wooden pillar for the little shrine they 
were building for the village, although he knew that as 
Pelagon said, it did not look exactly right. 

Pelagon took to making a model in clay, shaping and 
placing the pillars, working to scale. He did not know 
the name of the style in which he was working, but it 
was the hexastyle, the six-pillared type of temple, six 
pillars on the end, thirteen to a side, with a low gable and 
a gently sloping roof. Within stood the long, low walls 
enclosing the naos, the sanctuary, with wide doors at one 
end which let in all the light there would be. There 
were no windows. For that matter, there were none in 
the houses of the village. The larger were built round 
a court with a wooden-pillared porch all round it, and 
the people lived and worked either out of doors, or in the 
court, or under the porch, nearly all the time. That was 
the way in which their folk had lived as long ago as they 
knew anything about it. When they built a temple they 
naturally built thus the home of their god, like their 
own houses. It was always on the top of a hill. Thus, 
when the people were gathered for some religious festi- 
val, they would be where they could overlook the country 
for miles around. The Greeks, or as they called them- 
selves the Hellenes, had for centuries on centuries been 
in more or less constant danger from sea-robbers—Cre- 
tans first, then neighboring pirates, finally the Persians. 
They might not know exactly why they built their temple 
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and laid out their Agora or open square on a hill, but 
they never thought of doing anything else. 

Pelagon set his model on a rock and lay down on the 
sand to get the shape of it against the sky. He sat up 
and moved from point to point. Then he reached up- 
ward and shifted the clay pillars a little under the little 
thatch roof. That was better. He kept on shifting them; 
then he shaped new columns of the clay and replaced the 
corner columns with them. When every one of the thirty- 
six had been made the subject of many experiments, he 
lay back again, looking up at the little temple. Presently 
he gave a low laugh of sheer content. 

“What are you doing, Pelagon’” asked Myrtis, her 
bright white feet flashing across the sand, baby Meleté 
toddling after as fast as she could. “Oh, how beautiful!” 

Pelagon laughed again, sitting up, looking into her 
eyes. “Do you see why it is right?” 

“N-no. But it 7s,” said Myrtis in a puzzled tone. 

“T will show. The columns at the corners are just a 
little closer together, and a little heavier, than the others. 
Seen. 

“Yes, I see. But why?” 

“Because when you look across the corner of the 
porch, through the spaces between the pillars, they look 
slenderer against the sky than they do with a wall behind 
them. At the corner of the roof the weight is heavier, 
and the corner columns ought to be stronger, and look 
stronger, than the others. But that is not all.” 

“Up! up!” cried the baby, and Myrtis lifted her, her 
fascinated eyes on the little model. Pelagon went on: 
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“The columns at the four corners slope inward just 
the least bit, and the next ones, too, slant a little toward 
the centre of the row; the centre columns are straight. 
Then each column rounds out a very, very little in the 
middle, and yet the sides look quite straight.’ Pelagon 
held a cord pulled tight, along the ridgepole of the 
temple; it touched only in the centre. ‘And this line, 
too, curves up, to look just right.” 

“Who taught you all this, my lad?” asked a strong 
voice behind them. A tall, slender man was standing 
close by. Menekles, beaming with satisfaction, was a 
little way off, his arms folded, watching them all. 

“No one taught me,” the boy said in confusion. “I 
have been working it out.” 

“Tt is the wisdom of Athene,” the man said as if half 
to himself. ‘You know who Athene is, my children?” 

“Lady of Wisdom—Queen of the Air,” said Pela- 
gon; he had heard a wandering singer chanting fragments 
of the great song of Homer. He had never forgotten the 
wonderful rolling music of the lines, or the phrases that 
struck fire from the listeners like sparks from flint. 
Orphan and stray though he might be, fathered and 
mothered by a peasant and a slave-woman, he was Athen- 
ian born, and neither he nor Myrtis wished ever to for- 
get it. 

“She is the great teacher of all our people,” said the 
stranger. ‘She gives power to make visible the thought 
within the brain, she gives to one here and there the eye 
to see beauty and the hand to create it. Who else could 
have known—” He broke off to turn to Menekles. “You 
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say the boy was rescued from the sea when our people 
fled before the Persians—how many years ago?” 

Menekles counted on his fingers. “The spring of the 
great calamity—one; the spring we came to Thessaly— 
two; the spring my wife and I had our first son—three; 
the year we spent wandering because of evil men—four; 
the spring that everything was so late because the cold 
would not pass—five; the spring we came south and built 
a house—six; the spring our second boy was born—seven; 
the spring the bard came and sang of the war against the 
fire-worshippers—eight; the spring we came to this place 
—nine; the spring this child in the maiden’s arms was 
born—ten; and this year, when we and our people have 
begun the temple there on the hill. Eleven years, mas- 
ter.” He lifted a hand toward the half-built wooden 
colonnade on the bare rock above the grove. 

“Eleven years.- And the child, thou sayest, was not 
more than four years old.” 

“Not above four summers, and swam like a frog,” 
said the other, grinning. ‘That’s why we called him 
Pelagon—lI took him out of the sea, d’ye understand?” 

“A child of Athene nevertheless,” said the tall 
stranger, his face lighting up all in a flash, as if the sun 
shone on him and nowhere else. So Myrtis thought as 
she looked on, tremblng she did not know why. “My 
lad, if J am not led astray—and I have prayed many years 
to the Lady of Wisdom to guide me aright—you are my 
son, lost to me in that time of terror. I was with the army 
and my dear wife had gone to the gods. And this must 
be the little Myrtis,” he added scanning the young girl 
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closely—“daughter of my neighbor Meniscos and _ his 
wife Lysidicé, mourned by them as lost through all this 
time, though now they have other children. My friend, 
I owe you and your wife a great debt—and now that 
Athens is again come to her own, you shall see how Saon 
the builder deals with true men.” 

Pelagon stood like a white statue of himself; he could 
not believe what he heard. He moved toward Myrtis 
and took her by the hand. Zosima came hurrying up, the 
children trotting after her bewildered, and the tears roll- 
ing down her kind face. She caught the baby from 
Mpyrtis’ arms. 

“T shall lose thee,” she said sobbing, “thy mother, my 
sweet mistress, will have thee once more. Do not forget 
us, child of my love—do not quite forget us!” 

“T never will forget you, dear mother?” cried Myrtis, 
and there was a great deal of hugging and kissing and 
crying for some minutes. Then Saon and his former 
workman and new-found son must go up to the hill-top 
and see the wooden temple, and Saon explained what 
was wrong with the column on which Pelagon—Kalli- 
makos, he now discovered his real name to be—had spent 
so many troubled hours. He was glad and proud when 
his father told him that his little model showed that he 
had discovered some rules of building, all by himself, 
but that many years of study and practice were necessary 
before he could do all that he had dreamed of doing, even 
with a simple, rude colonnade. 

The subtle curve that made a stone or wooden pillar 
perfect varied with every inch of the height, and was 
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called the entasis. The line of the epistyle, the hori- 
zontal beam lying along on the tops of the columns, 
curved upward just a little, from the ends to the middle, 
in order not to seem to curve down. The line of the top- 
most step on which. the columns stood curved up just a 
little also, but not quite so much. The rise, in a line of 
over a hundred feet, was not more than two or three 
inches, but it made all the difference in the world in the 
final effect of the building. 

The real marvel of Athenian building lay in the fact 
‘that while there were strict rules which each builder 
had to follow, and small freedom was allowed him in 
design, each temple presented a different problem, owing 
to differences in site, size, and material. No rules were 
available for the hundreds of little alterations that must 
be made in proportion, in line and in plan, while follow- 
ing the same general model. Only the instinct for per- 
fection evolved through many generations could guide 
the eye and hand of the mason in producing the perfect 
loveliness of the finished building. The architect knew 
well that he was building for a people who could tell 
good work from bad. They had grown up among build- 
ings every detail of which was absolutely right. In: re- 
building a house half wrecked in the sack of the city, or 
replacing a wooden colonnade with the beautiful Pen- 
telic marble, a single line that was not true, a single bit 
of decoration out of proportion, would stand out an 
offense against good taste. In a city like Athens there 
was no room for bad work. 

Pelagon heard something of all this from his father 
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while they went back to Athens by ship. When the 
graceful galley sailed into harbor the boy saw that all his 
father’s talk and all Menekles had ever told him, and all 
his own dreams of the city, fell far short of the truth. 
_ The Acropolis, triumphant against the blue sky, the home 
of Athene, even now showed marble temples of faultless 
outline, stately homes and graceful statues. But what 
had been done, Saon told the children, was but a small 
part of the work that the Athenians had planned. 

Athens was rising in marble from the ruins of brick 
and rubble, like a spirit from the dead. The Hellenes 
felt a new security after their victory over the Persians, 
and they had a boundless faith in the future of their 
people and their city. Saon was himself directing the 
work on the Prophylaea, the majestic western entrance to 
the temple of the Parthenon, through which processions 
in honor of the goddess would come. The father of 
Myrtis, a general under Miltiades, was rebuilding his 
house. Crowning the Acropolis with immortal beauty 
was the Parthenon, temple of the Goddess of Wisdom, 
whose sight the darkness cannot blind, whose wisdom 
leads to victory and to beauty. As the Goddess herself 
shone in the twilight of man’s imperfect soul, so her statue 
of ivory and gold would shine in the hall of the temple. 

Pelagon—he liked his friends to call him by the old 
name of his childhood,—tried his hand both at sculpture 
and at building. He knew that his father wished him to 
be an architect, and this he finally decided to be. But 
now and then he took a hand at carving. He saw Myrtis 
teaching the younger children to play astragaloi (jack- 
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stones) one day, and this gave him the idea of using these 
playthings, the small bones of sheep, in a design for a 
border, which he forthwith carved himself. 

Neither mortar nor carpenter work was used in the 
Athenian buildings. Timbers stayed in place by their 
own weight. Stones were cut to true lines, ground smooth 
and fitted perfectly. Many houses were decorated by 
covering the walls with stucco, on which colored paint- 
ings were easily executed, but none of all this gorgeous 
and flower-like beauty remains. 

The life of Athens was a joyous life. The people lived 
out of doors whenever they could, and for the greater part 
of the year the weather permitted it. On holidays every 
one was out from morning to night, watching the games 
of strength and skill, listening to long chanted stories of 
adventure and heroism sung by the bards, gossipping with 
friends and meeting new people, and gathering on the 
winding way up the Acropolis to the temple, at the great 
moment when the procession passed. Pelagon and Myrtis 
never ceased to feel that thrill of wonder, delight and 
awe at sight of this procession, which they felt on the first 
holiday after they came to Athens. Its banners and offer- 
ings, its white-robed men and maidens and garlands of the 
choicest flowers from Athenian gardens, were so beautiful 
as they passed in the windy sunshine that they seemed not 
to be quite real. Athens must surely be a city beloved of 
all the gods, and Athene, the wise and true, would take 
care that her people went onward to a free and glorious 
future. Since they had done so much, Pelagon said in his 
heart, what was there that they could not do? 


ASTRAGALOI 


When the white-armed Nereids with the Tritons playing 
Splashed the sea with laughter on sparkling starlit nights, 

When the Fauns goat-footed in every wood were straying 
Dancing to the pipes of Pan that sang of all delights, 

When the Dryads glided through the whispering forest shadows, 
And the Naiads bathed in brooks that babbled in the sun, 

Then the little maidens dancing in the meadows 
Laughed as children laugh today, and let the glad hours run! 


What did Chloe, Sappho, Myrto, care for sports and races 
While they wove their wreaths of laurel, rose and asphodel ? 

Sheltered with their mothers in the happy garden spaces, 
They had dolls to play with, and fairy tales to tell. 

They had games to play, and songs that their grandmothers taught them, 
They had pets to frolic with, in boundless careless mirth, 

And little sets of knuckle-bones that kindly shepherds brought them, 
They treasured more than all the jewelled crowns that were on earth! 


So they played at knuckle-bones, their slender nimble fingers 
Catching at the tiny toys a-flying in the air, 

Till a sculptor paused, as now an artist sometimes lingers 
Looking for a picture—and he found his picture there. 

While they tossed the little bones, astragaloi the name was, 
Little maids of Athens, playing in the sun, 

Chiselled in a marble wall, sure and safe their fame was, 
Just a row of jackstones—and the sculptor’s task was done! 
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Vii 
A HOLIDAY IN THE FORUM 


Ma NAHE winter sunshine lay bright and windless on 
the tall houses and narrow streets of the city by 
the Tiber. It was a brown city—brick and tile 

and yellow-brown stone for the most part, thatched roofs 
over timber frames for the poorer houses. Here and 
there was the statelier palace of some patrician or some 
upstart rich man, or the temple of god or goddess, its 
entrance guarded by statues perhaps, and always ap- 
proached by a flight of steps of uneven number. That 
was in order that the worshipper should place the right 
foot on the first step and the last, for luck. 

Brown also were the people passing along under the 
colonnades to the affairs of the day—holiday business for 
the most part, for the festival of the Saturnalia was at 
hand. Greyish-brown and brownish-grey and black 
woolen cloaks, home-spun and woven, were worn by 
almost all the people; only here and there gleamed the 
white toga of a senator, or the gayer costume of some 
foreign shopkeeper or traveller. All the world came to 
Rome in those days, as all the world knew the name of 
Roman, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Bosphorus. 
Brown of skin, black-haired and bright-eyed were the 
Romans, with strongly marked features and big muscles, 
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men who could march all day with the long easy step of 
the legions, or delve all day at digging cellars or aque- 
ducts or tugging stone for building. 

Three youngsters tumbled out of bed in a hurry that 
morning, eager to make the most of their holiday. All 
the breakfast they had was a piece of bread, some goat’s- 
milk cheese and a cup of the light wine of the country, 
but that was all they wanted. Valerius was the son of a 
minor officer in the army of the Republic, Nonius came 
of a family of booksellers in the Argiletum, and the father 
of Marcellus was a lawyer, but they had been friends 
ever since a Saturnalia three years before. That is a long 
time when one has not yet reached one’s thirteenth year. 
They did not yet know what they were going to do that 
day, but there would be a plenty to do and to see. 

They came together in the Forum, not far from the 
Temple of Saturn, and strolled about contentedly, watch- 
ing the crowd. If the world came to Rome, all Rome 
came to the Forum, sooner or later. It was the center of 
the city, just as the atrium was and had always been 
the centre of a Roman house. No matter how small or 
humble the house was, it was built around this central 
space, in which the home altar was, with the father as 
priest. On that altar the sacred fire was kindled, and be- 
side it, in the very old times, when the court-yard was 
open to the sky the drip from the inner eaves filled a 
little pool or well in which the light of the altar-flame 
was reflected. A house built in this way, with only one 
entrance, and the windows opening on the court, was 
safe against intruders, and for centuries before and after 
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the people settled beside the Tiber, they always had 
enemies to guard against. If they were at peace with 
their neighbors, there was stiil the risk of wolves attack- 
ing the flocks. If there was nothing else to worry over 
there was always the tramonta, or sharp north wind, the 
scorching sun, or the fever-damp to bear in mind. 

But Rome had not given in to any or all of these 
enemies at any time, and the temples scattered over the 
seven hills were proof that the people honored the gods 
to whom they prayed for wisdom to overcome their fees. 
The feast of Pales, goddess of the flocks, came about 
April 21. On February 15 was the feast of Lupercal, 
god of the shepherds, a faun-god who drove away 
wolves; and on that day the young men dressed in fan- 
tastic tunics of goatskins and raced about flourishing 
leathern thongs. June 9 was the festival of Vesta, god- 
dess of the hearth-fire, which very early in their life the 
Romans had found a protection against fever as well as 
against wild beasts. Besides these, there were many other 
feasts which different families kept ceremoniously, be- 
cause of some past association of a special god or goddess 
with their own ancestors. But Saturnalia, the feast of 
Saturn, beginning December 17, was greatest of all. The 
whole of Rome kept that. In so doing the citizens showed 
that they had not forgotten that they were first of all 
farmers and not city-dwellers. Saturn was god of the 
fruitful earth itself. This festival came after all the 
harvests were in, and the cattle were fat and ready for 
sale or slaughter. A great many people ate meat then 
who hardly tasted it at any other time of year. 
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“Look at what I found in our garden yesterday,” said 
Marcellus presently. He took from the wallet at his 
girdle a small gray object, and the three dark heads bent 
over itin awed silence. It was a lightning-stone, the boys 
would have said—really a flint arrow-head. The long- 
forgotten flint-workers had been gone from the valley so 
many centuries that when any of their weapons were 
found it was supposed that they had fallen from the sky, 
borne by the stroke of the lightning. This was a myster- 
ious power in those days, and almost nothing was known 
of it. The priests and wise men never let iron be used in 
acts of worship, for it had been observed that fires from 
heaven struck where iron was. The bridge over the 
Tiber was all wood. Flint knives were used in certain 
sacrifices, bronze knives and ploughshares in other cere- 
monies, but not iron. The little flint bolt was a kind of 
sacred trove, and Marcellus put it back in his pouch with 
great care. 

His family had, as patrician families of wealth usually 
did, a country home a few miles from the city, where his 
mother and sisters spent most of their time. The boy 
himself stayed in Rome with an uncle while attending 
school. These villas dotted all the circling hills, and 
they were all built in much the same way, on terraces 
rising from the street. Water in abundance was brought 
to Rome from springs and streams miles away, and not 
only villas but farm-houses could have a share of irriga- 
tion. By the terrace plan, the overflow of the upper 
fountains filled the lower, and pools, pipes and nymphaea 
or decorative spouts in all the gardens and orchards 
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bubbled and streamed with the pure water. Roman engi- 
neers even built dams across mountains rivers to form 
reservoirs of clear water and avoid the muddiness of 
spring freshets. Rome was at that time the cleanest town 
in the world. 

Besides the fruits and flowers and vegetables and 
grain brought into Rome from the farms and gardens all 
around in the country, cargoes came up to Ostia from the 
south, of all sorts of eatables from Africa and the East. 
From the Forum to the top of the Velian hill the fruit- 
sellers lined the street, their booths filled with delicious 
apples, pears, plums, quinces, and other dainties. 

Along the Via Sacra were the jewellers, goldsmiths 
and makers of musical instruments; the perfumers were 
on the street leading to the Circus; and under the porti- 
coes of the Basilicae were the fishmongers’ shops. In the 
Forum itself were not only moving crowds to be looked at 
but trees made venerable by age and history—one of them 
was said to be the very fig tree that sheltered Romulus 
and Remus as infants—and statues and monuments in 
which the very history of Rome itself might be read. 
The size of this “open space’—the literal meaning of 
the name—was limited by the power of the human voice. 
It was the public ground, in which proclamations were 
made and state trials held, and it must not be too large 
for a speaker to be heard in every part of it. Every citi- 
zen of Rome had his memories of some day of triumph 
or of tragedy, when he had stood in the Forum and 
shouted or wept or kept silence while the thrilling voice 
of some Roman sounded above the heads of the people. 
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Most of them could point to some particular place in or 
about it with which the history of their families was inti- 
mately connected. One of the family of Valerius was in 
the army of Fabius the conqueror of the Allobroges, and 
had passed beneath the Fabian arch on the south side 
when the army came home. The great-grandfather of 
Marcellus had been a senator, and the forefathers of 
Nonius had been booksellers in the same shop, a dozen 
steps from the Forum, for several generations. 

Along all principal streets were porticoes, long nar- 
row roofs supported on columns plain or costly, making 
it possible to walk under shelter for miles. ‘These served 
not only as promenades for the citizens, who lived out of 
doors as much as they could, but as convenient places for 
shops and booths. No wheeled vehicles were allowed in 
the streets for the first ten hours of the day, with four 
exceptions. Market wagons that had come in at night 
with produce might go out; wains loaded with stone for 
public building could pass; the chariots of the Vestals 
had the right of way, and in time of festival so did the 
chariots of those who were taking part in the procession. 
Thus the immense population of Rome did not crowd the 
city streets as badly as one might suppose. Being run 
over was not one of the dangers against which children 
must be guarded. 

Coming down the Velian hill the boys met a young 
man in his early twenties, with black curly hair, bright 
piercing eyes, a nose like an eagle’s beak and a rather 
slovenly appearance. Valerius grinned cheerfully as they 
passed, and the young man smiled back. 
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‘Who was thate” inquired Marcellus. 

“Didn’t you know? Caius Julius Cesar, just back 
from Asia. My father always said he wouldn’t be exiled 
long, but he wishes he knew whether he was on our side 
or the plebs’.” 

All the boys had heard talk enough of the struggle that 
was going on in Rome between the aristocrats and the 
people. Under Sulla the patricians had had it all their 
own way. But many of them were now poor, some from 
extravagant living, some from the expense of a political 
career. Many of the commoners had grown monstrously 
rich and were ambitious for leadership. Rome had no 
need to fear enemies from outside—the wall that wound 
about the city, built by Servius Tullius five hundred years 
before, was the last city wall Rome was ever to have. 
But rioting and civil war within the city still broke out 
at intervals. Against these no wall could defend. 

Most of the Roman leaders were well known to the 
boys, and all of them were likely to come through the 
Forum on the eve of such’a holiday as this. Catiline, an 
immensely tall and powerful man—Cicero, the famous 
lawyer—Pompeius, the idol of the army, and some said 
the handsomest man in Rome—Crassus, who was so rich 
that he had given a feast to the public at which ten thou- 
sand tables were set, and who was nevertheless said to 
love money better than any man in town—the boys had 
a glimpse of them all in the course of the day. They 
listened to witty and popular singers getting off political 
satires on one side or the other, they had a game of ball 
with some of their friends in the Campus Martius, they 
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chose their masquerade costumes for the next day, and 
altogether enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

During the latter part of the day, however, Valerius 
became rather quiet. He seemed to be thinking some- 
thing over. When there was a lull in the busy activity 
of the city, and everybody was beginning to think of going 
home to supper, he broke out suddenly, 

“Look here, you fellows—I found out something to- 
day, that has been plaguing me so that I have got to tell 
somebody. Only, you must promise not to say a word 
about it, or I don’t know what might happen.” 

They promised, a little scared but still loyal. It was 
a most unusual thing for Valerius to be in doubt as to 
what todo. He was their leader. 

When they had betaken themselves to a part of the 
Campus in which no one could overhear, Valerius began, 
tossing the tali (knuckle-bones or jackstones) idly as he 
talked, 

“You know that old story Tiro the steward told us 
about the thieves who tried to rob the treasury in Saturn’s 
temple?” They nodded. “And how the sound of their 
tools echoed from the Tarpeian rock and they were 
caught? Very well then. Nonius and I tried it one day 
in the summer, and we think we found exactly the place 
where the echo was heard. I was coming along there 
about ten days ago, and I heard talking. It was dark, and 
whoever it was spoke low, but it was a woman and a man, 
and they were conspiring together.” 

This was more exciting than agreeable. Conspiracy, 
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in Rome at that time, might mean riots, murder and rob- 
bery, even the burning of the city. 

“T could not make out who they were, only that they 
were talking of Catiline. He’s in it all over. The man 
who spoke was a slave—a Greek by his accent. Today I 
saw him and heard him speak again. 

‘“They’re planning to strike during the Saturnalia, and 
the murderers will be disguised. I shouldn’t have known 
what he was talking about if I had not heard the talk 
before, but I could see just what it all meant. If Father 
were at home I’d go and tell him, but he’s away, and I 
don’t know whether I could make myself believed or 
not, if I told only what I heard. But I’d know that slave 
anywhere.” 

The boys were silent. They felt rather as if they had 
come on the lair of a wolf and found the cubs, and the 
mother wolf might come back at any moment. Catiline 
was a reckless and hot-tempered man. He was hand and 
glove with some of the wildest and most unscrupulous 
young men of the city. Marcellus straightened his young 
back, and his eyes flashed. Nonius was frowning 
thoughtfully. He knew his father to be an upright and 
wise man, but the question was, whether he could do any- 
thing in this emergency. He was not on intimate terms 
with any of the men likely to be powerful enough to put 
down a revolt. Moreover, would he believe the story? 

The Forum had run red with blood more than once in 
its long history. The boys thought they would all be 
willing to die in the service of their country, defending 
the honor of Rome against the Gauls or the Africans, as 
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Romans of their blood had done in other days. But to be 
stabbed in the back, thrown into the Tiber or otherwise 
made way with by a party wickedly bent on plunging the 
city into civil war did not seem to be of any use. Cross- 
ing the field in the dusk they saw a lone figure and heard 
a careless snatch of song, 


“Where the Roman eagles build, betwixt the sky and sun, 
That shall be the wall of Rome, the lands that she has won. 
Where the Roman chariots drive—” 


“Valerius, my son, is that you, dicing with your com- 
rades in the twilight, as if the day were too short? When 
is your father coming home?” 

Valerius stood up, The speaker was the young man 
they had met early that morning. He stood with his 
thumbs in his belt, looking at them with a kindly, amused 
half-smile. 

“Fe is to be here at the Ides of March, O Caius,” the 
boy answered. “I wish he were here now. I am in 
trouble.” 

“Tn trouble? Not serious, I hoper” 

Valerius made up his mind that instant. He would 
tell Julius Cesar what he had heard. And this he did. 
Whether the young man were on one side or the other, 
politically, Valerius knew that he could be trusted not to 
betray the son of an old friend. 

The face of the listener changed in a flash from care- 
less amusement to thoughtful gravity. After a moment 
he said, 


“T believe I know the persons of whom you speak. I 
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had no idea, though, that they would go so far.” Then 
he took out his tablets and wrote a few words, and showed 
the writing to Valerius. ‘That will settle the matter, 
will it not? Now run home, and think no more of it— 
and say nothing of it except to your fathers when you 
see them.” 

The three scampered off in the twilight, greatly re- 
lieved at the turn affairs had taken. There was some- 
thing in the manner of their adviser that made them 
certain that he knew what he was talking about when he 
said the thing was settled. 

Lights began to twinkle out of windows; here and 
there a torch wavered where some one had an errand out 
of doors. Far away they could see the gleam of hearth- 
fires of outlying farm-houses and villas. The sharp cold 
of a December night made them draw their woollen 
cloaks about them and run faster. It would be good to 
get home, where the brazier glowed and hot food was 
awaiting them. It was even better to know that home- 
fires would not within forty-eight hours be raging con- 
flagrations devouring thatch and timber, with a yelling 
mob of insurgents like a pack of ravening wolves mad 
for murder and spoil. 

‘What was written on the tablets?” asked Nonius at 
last. 

Valerius gave a chuckle of satisfaction. “Not much,” 
he answered. ‘Only this: ‘O Catiline, all has been dis- 
covered. Put not your trust in slaves or women.’ He 
knows some of those fellows quite well. Maybe they 
tried to get him into it.” 
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“He could denounce them,” said Nonius. “The prae- 
tors would believe him—a priest of Jove—if they 
wouldn’t listen to us.” 

Valerius himself wondered about that. When he 
next encountered the young pontifex he asked about it. 
Cesar looked down into the young, serious upturned face, 
gravely. 

“My boy,” he said, “to have lasting peace in Rome 
we must win over all people—not only this party or that 
party. It is better to dissuade men than to kill them— 
if youcan. Therefore I let the matter rest where it was.” 

“But the pagans,” said Valerius after thinking a 
minute, “and the Greeks, and the Punic pirates, and the 
barbarian Gauls. Only the sword holds them—they do 
not understand our law.” 

“T spoke of Rome,” said the other, quietly. ‘Rome 
must be all one heart and faith, not two warring parties. 
An eagle cannot fly with one wing alone. Patrician or 
plebeian, we are all Romans.” | 

Ten years later, when Valerius and his companions 
had begun their several careers, they met again in the 
Forum on a winter day, when Catiline and his conspira- 
tors had tried again and almost succeeded. In the 
council, when Cicero called for a vote, among those who 
favored sparing the lives of the accused while confiscat- 
ing their estates and keeping them under surveillance, was 
Caius Julius Cesar. 

“He has not changed his rule,” said Valerius. “He 
thinks it is better to dissuade than to kili—when you 
can.” 


THE BRIDGE 


If you can build a bridge— 
A bridge across a stream, 
Or a swampy hollow where mud lies deep 
And the treacherous waters gleam; 
If you can build a bridge, I say, 
You can build anything, come what may, 
A temple, a palace, a city, a street, 
Anything meant to be trodden by feet, 
Anything meant to arch over the head, 
Erected for either the living or dead, 
Is built in exactly the sarne old way 
With an arch, and a pier, and a floor, as I say. 


Bridges, and bridges, and bridges we build, 

And the chasms are crossed, and the hollows are filled, 
And our marching legions go to and fro 

With their long, even stride, not too fast or too slow, 
And they never are trapped in a plan mistaken, 

Or abandon a town that they once have taken, 

For they build their bridges so safe and strong, 

To serve so well and to last so long, 

In a thousand years you will find the name— 
Pierpont, or Stratford, or Chester, the same. 
Bridges, or highways, or camp, or dome, 

We build them all to the glory of Rome. 
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VII 
THE STONE STREET 


LONG an ancient footpath on the Downs, a boy 
about fourteen years old was trotting, with a 
steady gait like that of a hound on the trail. He 
could keep up that pace for many hours if necessary, and 
do it carrying a pack, at that. All the burden he had now 
was his throwing-stick and some food in his rawhide wal- 
let. He was following a trail—the trail of the strangers. 
This was not the first time that strangers had appeared 
in that part of Britain. Many generations before, the 
wild folk of the forest and the hills had learned to take 
to cover when they found signs of new feet on their land. 
But it was noised about that these strangers were not so 
bad as they might be. Others had come to plunder, if 
not to kill; had skulked and lurked, awaiting the chance 
to pounce on unwary natives and carry them off to some 
unknown fate. These strangers came openly, many of 
them together. They did not kill or steal, and they did 
not go away. They stayed and built houses. A man from 
the sea-coast who had come trading to the village where 
Ken Treva’s people belonged, said that this was true, for 
he had talked with another man who had seen them 
building. 
83 
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It was all mere talk, for nobody that Ken was ac- 
quainted with had even seen any of the newcomers. But 
there is a queer fashion among all wild people by which 
news will spread mysteriously from village to village and 
from hut to hut, with surprising speed. 

The strangers were said to be dark, muscular men 
with black eyes and hair, much given to talk and laughter 
and songs in their own tongue. ‘They did not dress in 
skins, but in some kind of fabric made of sheep’s wool; 
they had armor that glowed in the sun like a beetle’s 
wings, all a shining red-brown; they wore shoes of a dif- 
ferent pattern from those worn by Britons; their food 
was quite different. Early that morning Ken had found 
a track in soft ground which could only have been made 
by a strange shoe. He knew that the owner of that shoe 
must have turned back just there, for if he had not he 
would have come on Ken’s village or some of the people. 
The boy had made up his mind to follow the track and 
see what happened. 

He knew every foot of the path he was now travelling. 
It was a very old trail worn in the chalk hills rather more 
than half way to the top. It had been made in the past 
by no one knew how many feet—at first bare, then shod 
with rude hide sandals. If it had been only a little 
higher, any one moving over it would have shown up 
against the sky-line; if it had dropped much lower the 
flooded marsh might have covered it at certain times of 
the year. It wound and rose and dipped, according to 
the nature of the land. Ken felt sure that he must now be 
coming near the camp of the strangers. His eyes and 
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ears, and a nameless sense that does not seem to depend 
on either sight or hearing, were all alert. 

But these invaders did not always keep to the known 
roads, At a point in the footpath where the lowlands 
widened out and gave a view away across the marshes 


HE KNEW EVERY FOOT OF THE PATH HE WAS TRAVELLING 


where no man could walk, the lad’s keen eyes decried 
a camp of men far away, on a sort of islet in the wet plain. 
Beyond them he could see a whitish line like a road, 
nearly straight, leading back into the low hills. How 
could this be? 

When Ken’s people wanted to get to the other side of 
marshy land they either circled it afoot, keeping to the 
higher ground where the footing was sure, or if the 
waterways were deep enough they might get across in a 
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small boat. Could these strangers come straight over a 
bog like that? . 

He was edging along from covert to covert with the 
caution of a wild creature, as he was, when he almost™ 
stumbled on a youth not much older than himself, sitting 
under a thorn-bush eating bread and cheese. The bread 
was not just like the flat cakes of ground meal Ken's 
mother baked on a smooth stone before the fire; neither 
was the cheese exactly like British cheese. The stranger 
was drinking something out of a bottle. It was not like 
hydromel; it had a sharp scent like wild grapes. Ken 
darted back to a safe distance, then stopped and stared. 
The young fellow looked up and smiled, and wonderful 
to hear, he spoke to Ken in the language of the country. 
He did not speak it very well, not as well, really, as a 
baby three years old; but one could make out what he 
meant by the sounds. Ken might have laughed if this 
had happened in his own village; as it was, he did not 
quite dare. 

“Hallo,” said the stranger again, “can you tell me 
where I shall find good water?” 

Ken could, of course, but he was not sure whether he 
would. While he took time to think about it the stranger 
added, “You understand me? Yes? Show me a spring 
of good water and I will give you this.” 

He held out a small ornament of a yellow coler. It 
was not like anything Ken had seen, even in the trinkets 
that belonged to the chief of the tribe and his family. 
The boy was not stupid, though he looked so just then. 
He knew that if this stranger went en poking about— 
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ond who was there to top him?—he would find 2 epring 
fos himself. 1¢ was the very one where Ken had meant 
~ top within a little while and cat his own luncheon. 
If there were as many of the strangers a8 there looked 
be, in that camp on the marshy pizin, and they had 
really come to stay, Ken's village would probably move 
into another place, and perhaps he would not get another 
chance like this. Why should he nt stay awhile, xe 
what he could see and get what he could ga? He nodded 
and held out his hand. The young man laughed and 
drew back. 

No, 10,” he said. “Not until you show me the spring. 
Then I will give. But w show you that I mean to keep 
faith, 1 will give you these now.” He put the yellow 
amulet back in his pouch, took out sme beads and 
Sropped them one by one into the British boy's strong 
brown hand. Ken had seen blue beads before and they 
were worth something The stranger wes not 2 fool, 
and that was very well 0. Ken grinned back at him, 
turned and beckoned the youth to follow. 

Soon they came © 2 clear bright spring overhung 
with low bushes, on which were fastened bits of cloth 
and other things that people had Icft there a8 offerings 
0 the spirit of the water. The stranger bent down and 
drank of the pure cold bubbling well, and so did Ken, 
tor his long hours afoot had made him thirsty. Then the 
youth did an unexpected thing From his purse he took 
a little round object like 2 metal charm piece and 
dropped it into the spring, saying some words in his own 
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language. Then he added in his broken British, in that 
friendly way of his, 

“That was tribute to the god of the sweet waters, 
that I may drink of them again. It is no matter that I 
do not know your gods. One must have respect to the 
spirits that dwell in the country or they will not be 
friendly. 

“But that was good water. We shall come back— 
surely we shall come back.” He laughed a little to him- 
self. “Now will you come with me to see our camp? 
Do not fear; we do not harm your people unless they 
attack us first.” 

Ken followed, not too closely. The young man 
walked with a long even stride that got over the ground 
with surprising quickness. They turned from the chalk 
trail and crossed a bit of woodland, slanted down a slope 
and there, on a little knoll, were the strangers finishing 
their dinner—laughing, chattering and quite fearless and 
merry. Nothing would persuade the young Briton to 
come any nearer the camp. He kept in the edge of a 
thicket into which he could dive like a rabbit if the slight- 
est movement was made toward a weapon, by any of the 
men. But after one amused glance at him, when the 
young man he had followed had pointed him out, they 
paid him no further heed, but went on about their work. 

He stayed around in the neighborhood until nearly 
sundown, watching and wondering. The men he saw 
were unlike anything he had ever seen, or heard of. They 
were laying out a military road. Inasmuch as his people 
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never made any kind of road it was no wonder that he 
was mystified. 

By the end of the day he was so ravenous that he could 
not refuse the hot stew which they offered him in a metal 
helmet, and it seemed to him that he had never tasted 
anything so good. ‘Their weapons, and the short tunics 
and the digging tools, were, he decided, much better than 
those of his people. He began to lose his shyness, and 
next morning they saw him coming out of the woods 
where he had slept curled up in a leaf-lined hollow, 
ready for breakfast. 

The half-wild British cattle with their long horns and 
shaggy white hides had been bogged in that marsh more 
than once, as Ken well knew. Yet the strangers did not 
look for an easy way around it; they were laying their 
road straight across, or almost straight. It was dry 
enough for them to make their way from hummock to 
hummock, and when they had marked out their course 
they divided into two parties, more and more men com- 
ing as the work went on. One party dug ditches and 
lined them with a strange hard substance in square flat 
pieces—not rock but tile. This let the water run off. 
The other party was busy in dumping load after load of 
stone on the line of the road until there was a straight 
ridge, above the level even of flood water. Ken managed 
to explain to his first friend among the strangers that there 
was a particularly bad bog-hole at one point, and he also 
told where the kind of stone they were using could be 
found in plenty. It was up a small river they had not 
yet explored, and their stone-rafts brought stone down 
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that river so quickly that it seemed almost like magic. 
The youth who talked British was called Caius. He 
and Ken went hunting togetner more than once that sum- 
mer. 

Others of the Treva tribe came in course of time to 
see what the strangers were doing, and learned to call 
them Romans. Caius told Ken that his people always 
made roads like this where they went. They were called 
streets—strata, layers of stone placed one above another; 
not merely a way—via. This was a way laid down. The 
street must be firm and lasting, for over it would pass 
all the traffic of a Roman legion. Ken found to his 
wonder and pride that he was really learning to talk 
Roman. His Latin was about as bad as Caius’ British, 
but by using a mixture of the two and some sign language 
the. two young fellows got on together very comfortably. 

At the end of every day’s march on this road, Caius 
told his friend, there would be a barrack large enough to 
give lodgings to the soldiers who might march that way; 
there must be good water at these stations, or stopping- 
places, and if necessary they could be defended against 
attack. These buildings were called man-si-o-nes. It 
was of great importance to the Romans that their troops 
should be able to go from one place to another as quickly 
and easily as possible, even if making a straight road 
meant building a bridge on stone arches, draining a marsh 
or laying a causeway. ‘These roadmakers had done 
their work so many times, and in so many kinds of places, 
that they knew exactly how to go at it, and lost no time. 
Not all of this had to be explained in so many words; 
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Ken could see it as he watched them working. Some- 
times he and other young men of the village lent a hand, 
or brought honey, grain, wild fowl and wild fruit to sell 
at the camp. It ended with Ken following the legion 
westward. At last they came to a town. 

The town was one which had been a British settle- 
ment. A part of the Roman army, landing on the coast 
from the long galleys in which the rowers worked to- 
gether as perfectly as the legion marched, had come up 
to this town and after a little fighting had come to an 
agreement with the local chief and proceeded to make 
the town over. It was henceforth to be their headquar- 
ters in that part of the country. Ken had no idea how 
long they had taken to do this, but it seemed to him and 
to the other country-people who came there a most re- 
markable settlement. And indeed it was. 

The original town was only a huddle of dwellings 
with a rude palisade of tree trunks around it for defence. 
It was not lived in by any great number of people unless 
they were driven into it for refuge by some enemy, and 
if the enemy were strong the defenders could not held 
out long. A Roman town was quite another matter. 

First the Romans laid out the town in four sections, 
with a space in the middle around which were placed 
their temples and chief buildings, and in this space there 
was a market at certain times. From this center four 
chief streets ran to four gates in the wall that encircled 
the entire settlement, or colony of Romans. If the town 
was big enough, sometimes a suitable natural hollow or 
level place outside the walls would be made into an 
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amphitheatre, with row above row of seats surrounding 
like terraces the central space in which games and fights 
and shows of all sorts took place. In course of time the 
Britons found that it was worth their while to trap wild 
animals and bring them to the Romans for use in these 
entertainments. 

On each of the four principal streets were certain 
kinds of trades, or shops, or houses, and these were al- 
ways placed in the same relation to one another. In 
every town, for example, the booths of the money- 
changers—what would now be called the financial offices 
—were on the north street. Thus a legion coming into 
a strange town would know just where to go, and men 
belonging to each trade or craft were always in the ap- 
pointed neighborhood. The basilica, or hall of justice, 
was a long narrow building, its roof supported on 
columns. Here the Roman officials attended to the 
government of the district under their charge. At first, 
the builders of the Roman town were obliged to use tim- 
ber more than they did at home, but after awhile the 
chief buildings were all of stone except perhaps the roof, 
and tile and pottery work and stone cutting went on as 
cleverly as in Rome itself. 

On the whole, the Romans and their wild neighbors 
in this part of Britain got on very well together. When 
Ken became chief of his tribe he did not forget his old 
friend Caius, who, a little before that, had been sent back 
to Britain as a magistrate. And when Caius built himself 
a country house on the slope of a hill, Ken made a point 
of calling on him whenever he was in that neighborhood, 
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and always brought presents with him. Each time he 
came, there was some new beauty in the villa to be shown. 
It was long and rather low, with a pillared front; the 
lower rooms had mosaic floors with pictures from stories 
of the Roman gods, done in many colors. Under these 
floors was a chamber only a few feet high, the floor- 
beams being supported on short thick brick pillars by 
the score, within this chamber, and furnaces filled the 
space under the floor with heated air. The cold wet 
climate of Britain would have been most unpleasant to 
the governor who lived in such a house, without this de- 
vice, but with it, he and his family were entirely comfort- 
able. 

The upper rooms—Romans never slept on the ground 
floor if they could help it—were decorated in tile and 
fresco work. Sandstone pipes brought an abundance of 
water from that very spring in the hills which Ken had 
shown to Caius. There was a vineyard in course of time, 
there were orchards in which strange southern fruits 
grew, there were vegetable and flower gardens, a dove- 
cote, fish-pools, fountains. Strangest of all to the Britons 
were fat snails of a certain kind, fed on the vines, and 
cooked and eaten. Ken tried most of the Roman fashions, 
but not snails. Wherever Roman legions stayed for any 
length of time there were heaps of snail-shells. 

The tribe of Treva became stanch friends of the Ro- 
mans and especially of Caius. As the boys of the tribe 
grew up many of them enlisted in a British legion under 
Roman officers. Ken’s eldest son Perro was one of the 
first, and when he had been away for some years he 
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brought back most amazing stories of his travels in Gaul 
and his visit to Rome itself. His father told him 
privately that while he himself believed these tales it 
would be just as well not to be too free with them outside 
the family, or people would not believe his word when 
it was better that they should. In southern Gaul, for 
example, where the Romans had been living for many 
lifetimes, mighty works were done in what they called 
concrete, a mixture of stones and mud which would 
harden into building material like stone. As everybody 
knew, the Romans must have plenty of water everywhere 
they went, but in Gaul and in their own country they 
brought it miles and miles through channels of stone or 
concrete raised on giant arches. They built bath-houses 
bigger than any house in Britain, with bathing-pools and 
hot rooms and social halls. The circuses were the most 
splendid and magnificent of amusement-places, with tiers 
and tiers of seats round a circular arena, where gladia- 
tors fought with wild beasts and battled with one another, 
singly or in companies. Many of the best fighters were 
Britons, Perro said, and his father grunted with pride 
and nodded. That was what might have been expected, | 
of course. Amphitheatres intended only for games and 
gladiatorial fights were built with seats coming down to 
the arena, but those in which wild beast combats were 
held, had a high wall around the arena, above which the 
seats were placed. Otherwise the lions and leopards 
might jump up among the spectators. But nobody would 
imagine, who had not seen it, the grandeur and wealth 
and extent of the Roman empire. 
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“T can,” said Ken of Treva. ‘When you see a bear’s 
paw made into a pouch and hanging from a chief’s girdle, 
it is not hard to guess the size of the bear. The paw rests 
on Britain, but any fool can see that it is not the whole 
animal.” 


SONG OF THE LEGIONS 


In bleak Iberian passes or the fruitful fields of France, 

We have served with bow and spear, learned the laws of Chance. 
Across the British marshes and through the Tuscan valleys 

We have gone our cheerful way to meet Imperial galleys. 

Marching through the northern sleet or burning desert sun, 

We have always done our best to finish work begun, 

And at sunset we have found, ready to our hand, 

Water for a thirsty throat, and shelter at command. 


Rome our Mother she takes care that Legions with their load 
Of the Empire she is building, find a proper road. 

She looks out that at their need her Legionaries find 
Mansiones fortified, properly designed. 

That is why Rome’s Eagles, when once they have possessed 
Lands obtained by beak and claw, proceed to build a nest. 

. Rome our mother rules today, deny the fact who can, 
Because she knows the nature of the ordinary man! 
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VIII 
THE NAMING OF THE BELLS 
(5 ee: were the hills of Erin, green the lush 


meadows and the bright-leaved trees—grey 

birch, white hawthorn, holy quicken; a deeper 
green the steadfast juniper, larch and yew. The heather 
and the bracken were high enough to hide the spotted 
doe and her timid fawn; the furze bushes on the hills 
were embossed with nuggets of elfin gold, brighter than 
any ever stolen by the sea-robbers. The red-haired Danes 
were more hated on the west coast than ever before at this 
time, because they had come and stayed. Elsewhere, and 
in other years, they had come and gone, taking with them 
all they could lay hands on. 

It was now seven years since Thorlak son of Biorn 
took the valley beyond the hills, and built him there a 
log castle of Norse timber in which he ruled as jarl. The 
Irish might have forgiven him so much. But he had 
taken not only the valley, clean down to the sea, but an 
Irish wife, Mary O’Donnell the daughter of Niall of the 
old blood, of the race of Niall of the Nine Hostages. 
This Niall now alive, being last and weakest of his line, 
made treaty with the heathen and sold his daughter, to 
have peace in the land. In return the Viking promised 
not to molest the people beyond his boundaries, so long 
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as they left him and his in undisturbed possession. But 
the Irish felt, some of them, that they would much rather 
have fought it out and made an end, one way or another. 

Still, they had to admit that heathen though he was, 
the Norse jarl could keep faith, Mary O*Donnell was 
reported content in the house of the strangers, albeit she 
had been bought with their gold and not with the Irish 
knife, as was the custom of her people. She had a little 
son, Biorn, who had never been baptized, of course. 
When he came to manhood, who knew whether he would 
keep the oath his father swore to the Irish? In those days 
all bargains were made and confirmed by oaths taken 
according to the tradition of the Church. These oaths 
were not binding on the heathen, for they had their own 
gods—Woden, Thor, Freya and the rest, to whom they 
shouted shrill war-cries when they leaped ashore under 
the raven banner. Christians who broke faith could be 
outlawed, but what hold was there on those who were 
already by birth beyond the laws of Christendom? So 
the old men talked beside the peat fires. 

One summer afternoon a group of children sat in a 
nest-like hollow of the hills, not far from the chapel 
and hut of Father Finian. That was the name he had 
given at his coming, but nobody really knew much about 
him. He had arrived a few years ago, in a curragh or 
round Irish boat, like Saint Columba, had gone up into 
the hills and built himself a little shebeen. There he 
lived like a hermit, seldom coming down to the fisher- 
village below. It was said that he was a very holy man. 
Later he had put up a small hut in which he kept sacred 
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relics and held service. When the tinkle of his bell was 
heard, there would sometimes be a little congregation of 
herd-folk, hunters and wayfarers to seek his blessing on 
theirday. Now and then by night sinful or troubled souls 
sought his counsel, a runaway couple came to be married 
or there was a child to be christened. Now and then the 
little shrunken figure of the old monk was seen at a bury- 
ing. But for the greater part of his days he saw only the 
children. He was not always visible even to them. 

Seumas, who herded goats for the Black O’Niall, 
Owen O’Donnell, the dreamy son of John the fisherman, 
Maeve the goose-girl, and little Hugh, an orphan shel- 
tered in any cabin he came to for the sake of his mother 
and father, the kin of the village folk,—these were often- 
est in the fern listening to Father Finian. He knew not 
only stories of the saints, but strange tales of curious 
people he had seen in his pilgrimages to far lands. This 
afternoon, waiting in the soft sunshine for his black-robed 
figure to come through the fern, they fell a-talking of 
Mary O’Donnell. 

“Tf I had been her brother,” cried Seumas lifting his 
clenched fist against the sun, “I would have sheathed my 
duirc in the heart of her before she should have gone to 
the stranger!” 

Little Hugh looked perplexed and frightened. “But 
why?” he said. 

“Because a woman that leaves her own people for soft 
clothing and a warm bed in the house of the enemy is a 
black traitor!” said Seumas bitterly. ‘“Troth and you 
should know what they are, Hugh, you that lost a father 
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and a mother by the Danes! Well you know that your 
father fell fighting against this foe, and your mother died 
of grief when you were born because of that! If I had 
the chance at her I’d kill the woman anyways!” 

Out of the birches above them, his yellow hair shining 
like a helmet of gold, his mantle of fine scarlet wool 
blown like a poppy in the wind, stepped a child six or 
seven years old seemingly, fair and straight as a warrior. 
He spoke in their own language, though with a strange 
accent, in a clear, high voice like the note of a sea-bird. 
“You are speaking of my mother?” 

They sprang to their feet and stared. Seumas looked 
down at the boy with fierce and sullen eyes. 

“Tf Mary that was the daughter of the O’Donnells is 
your mother, I am,” he said. 

The small boy came two paces nearer. His blue eyes 
gleamed cold as ice. 

“T am here,” he said. ‘Strike me.” 

Now that was more than Seumas could understand. 
He dropped his half-lifted fist and stood silent. The 
strange child was not much more than half his size. 

“What is all this, my children?” asked a deep, sweet 
voice. Father Finian was coming toward them, his dark 
eyes shining with the great love in his heart. Then they 
were all children together. Maeve stammered out an 
explanation, and Owen helped make the matter clear, 
then somehow they all found themselves trooping off to 
see a shaggy mother goat and her two new-born kids in 
the little pen where they lay. Then they ate cake and 
honey all together, and when the sun just rested on the 
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rim of the hills they went their ways homeward. After 
that, with a long time between visits, the little Biorn 
sometimes made one of the group of children gathered 
about the knees of Father Finian in the long sunshiny 
days. 

It was Maeve who first took note that when Biorn 
was there the stories were about things the monk had seen 
in his travels, and not about the apostles or the saints, or 
Mary Queen of Heaven and her Son the Christ. She 
wondered if the lonely lady in the castle of the strangers 
had forgotten her own faith, or if she was allowed to 
pray as she liked. It did not look as if she had taught 
her little son anything of her own people, or their ways, 
or their religion. Biorn never spoke much, but he 
listened to all that was said, and now and then made a 
remark about his Norse forefathers, that showed his in- 
tense pride in them. 

One day, three or four years after Biorn first crossed 
the boundary dividing his father’s land from that of the 
Irish chiefs, he found something new under way. All 
the boys and girls, under the direction of Father Finiaa, 
were industriously at work, tugging stones and fitting 
them together with mortar, to make a wall. It was al- 
ready two or three feet high and enclosed a round space 
of turf like a fairy ring, only bigger. This was to Biorn 
a new sight entirely, and he went at it as hard as any of 
them. Father Finian seemed to know all about building 
walls. The stories that day, when they sat down tired 
and happy, to roast eggs in the ashes and drink butter- 
milk from Owen’s mother’s churning, were of great 
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buildings in far countries where the monk had been. He 
had travelled in the Holy Land and in Tuscany and 
Provence, where he had seen ruins of huger palaces and 
temples than any in Ireland. He had himself in his 
young days helped to build an abbey with its church. He 
explained exactly how to lay the stones, using plenty of 
mortar, and a big stone here and there to help bind the 
wall. He even knew how to shape them with stone-dress- 
ing tools, that had lain hidden all this time in a little 
chest with a pointed roof on it. Seumas, now a big strong 
lad, made a stone-hammer, with a stone head and a 
wooden handle. Owen grew clever in using the “point,” 
a metal rod with a sharpened end. Maeve, who was as 
strong as a boy, learned how to smooth the side of the 
rock used for facing, with the chisel. Other children 
came sometimes to work upon the wall. Blind Conal the 
beggar, and big Terry who had not half the wits of a 
child, could help lift big stones and roll them along the 
hillside. 

The wall rose slowly but solidly, until Seumas had to 
make a ladder to climb to the top. There was this advan- 
tage in the stonework that builders for the Church used 
in the early days, that it could be carried on at any time, 
anywhere and with almost any sort of labor and material 
to be had. None of the stones was too heavy to be carried 
up a ladder by one man and put in place at the top of a 
wall. A skilful architect could make stones of all shapes 
and sizes good for something, by using plenty of mortar. 
Father Finian explained that the surface on the face of 
the wall was made smooth and that the best stones were 
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used there, not wholly because this was the visible part 
of the wall, but because it had to stand the weather. He 
showed them how to cut rude drip-channels, how to build 
an arch, how to slope the wall just enough for strength 
and beauty, as the legs of a joint-stool slope outward to 
the base. 

One evening as they sat resting after a particularly 
strenuous day, Biorn let out a speech that surprised the 
other children more than it seemed to startle Father 
Finian. 

“Father asked me,” he said in his singularly high, 
clear tones, “where I was yesterday. I told him I was 
helping to build a wall. Then he began to ask me other 
questions, and I answered them all. He sat silent awhile 
and pulled his beard; then he laughed out loud. My 
mother looked up from her spinning and watched him 
silently, as her way is. 

“Tt js well enough,’ he said, ‘that you learn to build 
walls while you are young. From what you say, the old 
monk knows the craft of masonry as few do in this part 
of the world. Learn well, cub of the red bear, and some 
day thou mayest build a stone keep on these foundations 
of thy father’s.’ ” 

Biorn paused a moment and went on, more slowly. 

“There is more,” he said. “I have heard him say, 
and my mother also has told me, that he has vowed to 
slay man, woman or child who shall set foot on his land 
to preach your faith or ring the bell that calls your folk 
to worship. Yet has he likewise vowed that should the 
church bells ever be heard in our hall, he will allow such 
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of our folk as desire it to be baptized. ‘This did he 
promise my mother when the marriage was no more than 
a month past. And what my father says, that will my 
father do,’ 

None of the listeners, unless it were Father Finian, 
had heard anything of this before. 

The young people agreed, however, when they talked 
it over on the way home, that there was small likelihood 
of any church bell being heard as far away as the hall of 
Thorlak Jarl. Father Finian’s little chapel was not far 
from the line that marked the tribal boundary, but the 
little bell that tinkled there could by no means have been 
heard at any great distance. The church bell of that age 
was a small copper cone about the size of a cow bell. The 
early missionaries in Britain are supposed to have 
adopted the bell as their signal because the traders who 
travelled through the country from time to time had used 
it before them. The Phoenicians, who were skilled metal 
workers, may have begun this custom, or it may have been 
older still. When bells were heard, either hand-bells or 
horse-bells, it was understood that somebody was coming 
on a peaceful errand. The shy wild people, coming to 
see what the bell meant, would sometimes stay to hear 
what the strange men in long robes had to tell them. 

The round towers, built in course of time to hold the 
precious books and cups, candlesticks and sacred relics, 
had thick stone walls and almost no windows. ‘They were 
places of refuge and of storage. They were not intended 
for holding services; missionaries preached in the open 
air. But when he was left alone that night, Father Fin- 
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ian’s soft dark eyes began to sparkle. He stood a long 
time looking up at the outline of his church tower, sturdy 
and undismayed against the starry sky. 

“Trish wit,” he said aloud, “against Viking power, and 
that for the safeguarding of my flock.” His rush candle 
twinkled that night until all the stars and the white moon 
dimmed before it. 

Next day when his builders came trudging up the 
path, he told them of the watch tower with an open top, 
called the beffroi, which the Normans built of stone like 
this, or of wood to use in besieging a town. He told how 
the followers of Mahomet built tall muezzin towers, be- 
side their domed mosques. They would not use the bell, 
because it was a Christian symbol, but from the top of 
these towers men with strong musical voices called the 
people to prayer. The children could almost see the 
strange domed or flat-roofed buildings of a Moslem city, 
and hear the voices floating out in the stillness of morn- 
ing or the blaze of noon, or the quiet of night. 

“Why,” said Father Finian, “should the unbelievers 
hold all the watch-towers?” 

The stone tower grew until from the top they could 
see the mountains beyond the next valley. At last they 
heard one still day the faint, far sound of a horn blown 
miles away, and Father Finian smiled. 

‘That is high enough for a belfry,” he said. 

They built four open arches on the top of the round 
wall, with a wooden floor beneath and a winding stair 
leading up inside. On the arches rested a wooden roof 
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thatched by Seumas and Owen. But Father Finian was 
not ready yet to hang the bell. 

He had fitted up a little forge, where Niall the son 
of the village smith worked at hammering copper. Biorn 
blew the bellows while Hugh coaxed up the fire, and 
Niall beat out a lump of copper into a beil much larger 
than any that had ever been heard in that neighborhood. 
When at last it was done it was hung in the top of the 
tower, in the open belfry. Now it was near St. Patrick’s 
day. 

Very early in the morning Mary the wife of Thorlak 
Jarl lay in her great bed with the window open toward 
the home of her childhood and her eyes on the familiar 
outline of the hills that walled it away from her sight. 
As the sun touched that rampart with red light there 
came through the silence the sound of a bell. She clasped 
her white hands over her heart, between her long braids 
of black hair, and listened, her deep blue eyes brimming 
with tears. An excited clamor arose in the great hall. 
She could hear her husband’s voice, and his step on the 
stairway. He strode into the room, and stood by the 
bed looking down into her eyes. 

“They have got the best of me,” he laughed, “the old 
monk, and your kinsmen, and that little war-cub of ours. 
But it irks me not so long as they do not worry me with 
their long prayers. Tell Biorn the old monk shall have 
another bell for his chapel if they will name it for the 
monk Ansgar. He preached his faith in my father’s hall 
when I was a boy, and by Thor’s own Hammer, he was a 
brave man!” 
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Niall O’Donneil could do no Jess for the sake of his 
only daughter, and thus it came about that a chime of 
three bells hung in the belfry, each one christened. 
The smallest of the three was the one that had been ham- 
mered out of the remnant of copper saved from the Abbey 
by Father Finian, when the heathen wrecked and plun- 
dered it and the chime of bells was melted in the ruins. 
That bell was called Turketil after the great bell that led 
the chime in those beloved years. Next in size was 
Patrick, and the greatest of all was Ansgar, the gift of 
Thorlak the Viking. Years later, when much water had 
run down to the sea, and the old Jarl had gone to Val- 
halla, Biorn, returning with his wife Maeve from a visit 
to her kinsfolk, to keep Christmas in their own hall, heard 
the bells ring out the Truce of God. 


THE RINGERS 


We know the bells, master, 
We know the bells, 

We know the tale by heart 
Our belfry tells, 

Birth, marriage, love and death, 
War, victory, peace; 

While men shall live on earth 
The song shall not cease! 


We know each bell, master, 
We know it well, 

Storm-bell and ave-bell, 
And passing-bell. 

Backward the chimes they ring, 
Tidings of woe, 

Wedding-bells, welcome-bells, 
Merrily go. 


We know the bells, master, 
We know the bells, 

What so to joy or grief 
Man’s heart compels? 

Harp, drum and tabor say 
Their word and fall dumb, 

We sing the life of man— 
The world to come! 
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IX 
DUKE WILLIAM’S KEEP 


()* London Bridge, in the cold early light of a 


spring morning, stood Adam Yeo, son of a 

farmer, looking at the greatest city in England. 
From the far end of the bridge, looking across the 
Thames, one could see all London spread out, like a free- 
hold on a hillside. Inside London Wall, following the 
irregular line of the old Roman wall, crowded hundreds 
of wooden houses roofed with red-brown tiles or thatched 
with reeds. Here and there stood up the stone spires of 
churches or the stone walls of some nobleman’s town 
house. On the highest point was the great church of 
Saint Paul. 

On the west the city had but one gate—the New Gate 
—for the deep swift river called the Fleet defended it, 
flowing down past the wall from the Hole-Bourne, a 
stream running through a hollow above and feeding many 
mills. West of the Fleet the land was still marshy, though 
along the strand meadows had been drained and orchards 
planted. There were gardens around the West Minster, 
about a mile west of the City, and there was a little vil- 
lage at Charing, at the great bend of the river. Near the 
church of St. Clement, where Harold Harefoot and his 
Danes were buried, there was a spring of clear water, 
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the Holy Well. East of this lay a meadow, with a forge 
in the south-east corner where hammers were already 
clinking. This was Fickett’s Field; as it lay outside the 
wall it was convenient to have a horse shod or iron-work 
mended there, though the gates of the city might not yet 
be opened. 

Adam could make out these various landmarks from 
what he had been told. He was a big strong lad, and had 
little doubt of being able to keep himself somehow or 
other, wherever he might be. He had tramped from 
Somerset to London and never lacked a meal yet. 

But there was something going on at the southeast cor- 
ner of London Wall, of which he had not heard any- 
thing. Just here a solid little spur of land jutted out into 
the river, and was said to have been the site of a castle 
built by Cesar. If it was, there was no sign of a castle 
now. Maybe the good Roman stone and tile had been 
lugged off piecemeal by people building houses in the 
later city. This had been done in most places, where the 
good Roman cement did not make it too bothersome. 
King Alfred had rebuilt London Wall, and two ruined 
bastions of his building remained at this point, but now 
a small section of the wall had been taken down and a 
great square Norman keep was rising there, commanding 
the river, up stream and down, and also the city. 

Adam had seen the Normans building castles before 
—wherever a Norman chieftain got a grant of land from 
the Conqueror after Harold fell at Hastings, he began a 
fortress to overawe the people. But those he had seen 
before were on hill-tops. At Lewes, in fact, William de 
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Warenne made an artificial mount for his castle, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet higher than the original ground. But 
Adam could see, when he thought the matter over, what 
the Normans were after. London was a city about a mile 
long and half a mile wide, housing thirty or forty 
thousand people, not too friendly toward the new rulers 
and very jealous of their rights. Below London the river 
banks were marshy and sometimes flooded, and the roads 
all over England were very bad. Ships could come up no 
further than London Bridge, and a mile above that was 
the King’s palace at Westminster. William the Norman 
—Duke William as the Sussex people called him—had 
no intention of getting into a trap in his own palace. 
With a tower covering the approach to the city by water, 
its landward face dominating the town itself and the 
other three sides defended by the river, he could bring 
troops from Normandy easily enough. London would 
think twice before it defied him after this. 

Adam Yeo, taking in the situation of the new fortress 
point by point, had the dark eyes and hair of western 
England; he was British, not Saxon; he looked rather 
like a Norman himself. He was too young to remem- 
ber the downfall of Harold’s kingdom; he had heard 
people say that since the Normans had England and 
would hold it, it was wiser to make the best of the world 
as it was; and for Adam there were other reasons why he 
should not take sides. He had seen enough of the broils 
that followed Norman advance into one county and an- 
other to understand, boy as he was, what part the in- 
vaders’ castles played in this conquest. He had heard a 
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London merchant tell how at the very coronation of 
Duke William, the Normans had been panic-stricken by 
what they thought was the revolt of London. The Con- 
queror himself had seen fit to make terms with London; 
it was too strong to be taken by force. Would England 
under his heavy hand remain only a part of Normandy, 
a possession of Norman dukes, to feed their power? 
Adam wondered. 

He was startled out of his meditation by a heavy 
splash below him, almost under the bridge, where a ship 
lay at anchor. He saw a white face upturned from the 
waters and a struggling hand catching at a rope, and 
without thinking twice he dived after the drowning man. 
The tide was on the turn and the current tore through 
the narrowed spaces under the bridge with greater force 
than he expected, but he caught the man by the collar 
of his leathern jerkin, and after a minute or two of hard 
fighting with the waters they were rescued by some Nor- 
mans in a small row-boat. 

“Your usual luck, le Raton,” grinned one, eying the 
drenched victim spluttering and choking in the bottom 
of the boat. “I saw the whole thing and made after you, 
but we'd have been too late had it not been for this lad 
here. How did you come to let Corbeil creep up behind 
you that way?” 

“T knew not he was aboard,” gasped the man called 
le Raton, “I could have made a better fight but for my 
tools that weighed me down.” He threw back the wet 
black hair from his forehead and took a long breath. 
Now Adam saw that he had a bag of something heavy 
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hung by a strap across his shoulder. A few strokes more 
brought them to the landing-steps, and nothing would do 
but the boatmen and Adam and all should go to the near- 
est tavern and have a drink at the rescued man’s cost. 
From the talk in quick pattering camp Norman Adam 
gathered that they were old friends, the men of the boat 
being shipmen and Je Raton a mason, but all from Caen 
in Normandy—the King’s own town. 

“But you, young one,” said le Raton suddenly, “you 
are not of our folk, though you speak our tongue. What's 
your name and lineage and your business in London 
town?” 

Adam hesitated. “I come from the West country,” 
he said at last, “and had a hankering to see the world. 
We have a saying that all the world soon or late comes 
to London Bridge.” 

The men laughed. “An apt tongue, a strong arm, a 
good will, the fairies gave you when you were born,” 
said le Raton, his cye running over the straight, comely 
figure of the boy approvingly, “ and I owe you something 
besides. Come you to my lodgings an you have nothing 
better todo. I will make shift to borrow you dry hosen 
and shirt if no more.” 

As they went up the hill through the narrow street 
Adam saw that the Norman limped; one leg was shorter 
than the other. The enemy who would fling such a man, 
weighted with heavy tools, into the river by stealth must 
be a bitter and cowardly rascal. He did not know why, 
but he liked this stranger. 

They had more talk. Adam found out that Corbeil 
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was a rival mason, jealous that le Raton had been pre- 
ferred to him in the work on the chapel in the great Keep. 
When on questioning, the craftsman found out that Adam 
had done some stone-work, though of the farming kind— 
mending walls, building byres and the like—he stood up 
suddenly and struck hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“T like thee, lad,” he said. “I like thy thews and 
sinews, and thy straight eye and close mouth. I could 
do well with such a ’prentice. What do you say—will 
you work with me till the great Keep is done? The river 
is all too close around it for me, with Corbeil in London; 
and he too has powerful friends. And though I say it— 
and I hold it ever right to speak truth of one’s self as of 
another—there’s no better man at the trade than Guibert 
of Caen whom they call le Raton among his friends. 
What say you—is it a bargainr” 

Adam’s eye kindled with sudden flame. He said 
solemnly, “I will be true man and true servant, master, 
to the end of my seven years.” 

This was the beginning of the relation, often more 
like that of two comrades than that of master and servant, 
between Adam Yeo and le Raton. Unasked, the boy told 
le Raton his own story. His father had been a West 
Country yeoman, his mother a Norman girl, maid to a 
great lady in London. It was she who had taught him 
her native speech as soon as he could talk at all. His 
father had died when he was little, and now his mother 
also was dead, and he had gone seeking his fortune. 

The more he worked with le Raton the more Adam 
found reason to marvel at the mason’s craft. It was all 
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a wonder to him at first—the Keep itself, the greatest 
building he had ever entered, the solid, perfect vaulting, 
the neatness and precision of the stonework. Yet le Raton 
said it was all far inferior to the work which he had seen 
beyond the Channel. 

Duke William’s tower had four stories, the ground 
floor being occupied by vaulted chambers and an outside 
stone staircase leading up to the next floor. From this 
winding stairways in the thickness of the wall led up to 
the second floor, on which the masons were now working. 
Half of this was taken up by the great hall, the living- 
room of every Norman castle. Another corner was occu- 
pied by the private room known as the eastern chamber, 
and the fourth corner by the chapel dedicated to St. John. 

In the West country, when they built a barn or other 
stone building, it had a timber frame for walls and roof. 
A roof held up by stone arches was all new to Adam. He 
did not see at first how the thing could be done, especially 
as still another story was to be built above this, to be used 
as guard-room and sleeping quarters for the soldiers. 
But the masons went about it like ants raising an ant- 
hill, which, in comparison with the great building on 
which they were at work, they rather resembled. 

Adam learned from le Raton that the method of 
roofing St. John’s chapel was called barrel! vaulting. 
Pillars of masonry were erected along the sides of the 
chamber, and a row of pillars about a third of the way 
between the side of the room and the middle line of the 
stone floor, on each side. This made a wide aisle in the 
middle and a narrower one to the right and the left. 
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Semicircular arches were built from pillar to pillar 
across these aisles, like the hoops of a barrel when you 
stood at the end and looked down the aisle.. Of course 
the arches on the side aisles were lower and smaller than 
those in the middle, and the windows were made small, 
not to weaken the wall—one could see merely by look- 
ing at the solidity of the columns and arches that it was 
all built to endure. Yet le Raton scowled and fretted 
more than once over the quality of the work. The stone 
was not right, he said; the mortar was bad, and rubble 
was used in the piers where all should have been good 
building-stone. Ships from Caen brought cut stone for 
some of the work, but not for all. From the talk of the 
masons Adam learned that what they were doing here 
was like child’s play compared with the building of such 
a castle as the Norman Chateau d’Arques. ‘That was 
built in 1040 by an uncle of William the Conqueror, and 
its stone keep, curtain walls and gatehouse were all 
planned by a man who was something of a military 
genius. William had besieged that castle once, and in 
that siege le Raton, then a daredevil, hot-headed boy, had 
got his crippled foot, and been taken prisoner. He had 
made good use of his time; he knew how that fortress was 
built, and he had since used the knowledge. 

But the chapel was not just that kind of building. Its 
plan was, le Raton said, like an old Roman temple he had 
once seen, only that the Roman building was not roofed 
over in the middle, but open to the sky. That would do 
very well in the sunny southern climate, but for a church 
or a chapel in rainy northern France, roofs were neces- 
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sary. Hence the barrel vault, the roof supported on a 
row of half-circles of stone and the walls made massive 
enough to stand the outward push of the vaulting. The 
walls of a Norman keep were from thirteen to thirty 
feet thick, according to the place where it stood. Some- 
times the lowest story was partly hollowed out of the liv- 
ing rock, The walls of this Keep were fifteen or twenty 
feet thick, for here there was no chance of sappers bur- 
rowing under the foundations or besiegers bringing a bat- 
tering-ram to bear on the lower walls. The river, and 
the ships on the river, would be its defence. Later it 
would have a moat on the outer line of defence, surround- 
ing all the buildings and the curtain wall that connected 
the watch-towers. But first of all, the Keep, the chief 
stronghold, must be finished, and it was well built, even 
le Raton admitted that, in spite of the poor material they 
sometimes had to use. A good workman could do more 
with rubble and mortar than a poor one could with the 
best cut stone. 

As the great square tower neared completion Adam 
wished more and more to see the man who was making 
England Norman—setting his Norman castles as seals 
on the land. Men spoke of him with a sort of liking 
rather than with fear. He knew good work, they said, 
and he knew his own mind. Much is allowed to a man 
like that. 

By this time the English apprentice had no enemy 
among the workmen, that he knew of, unless it were Cor- 
beil and his apprentice, a big, burly youth named Gur- 
don. Adam suspected once or twice that Gurdon was 
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trying to pick a quarrel with him for purposes of his 
master’s. He did not pay much attention to this. But 
one June day, when they were at work unloading a stone- 
boat, the crisis came. What it was that Gurdon said, no 
one heard but Adam, who whirled on him, his face set, 
his eyes blazing. 

“Say that again,” he observed in a quiet tone, ‘“‘and I 
will throw you into the river.” 

The other hesitated. Corbeil was not far away, and 
Adam’s defiance seemed foolhardy, but there was some- 
thing in his determined look that daunted the bully. 
Then some one said sharply, ‘“‘What is all this, varlets?”’ 
and they found themselves looking up at the stern eyes of 
the biggest man either of them had ever seen. He 
towered head and shoulders above Adam, who was not 
short, and Gurdon, who was bigger and taller. But the 
English lad stood his ground. 

‘‘No one shall call my mother vile names,” was all he 
said. 

The tall stranger looked from one to the other. Then 
he burst out laughing and turned to le Raton, who was 
just behind. 

“By the splendor of God,” he roared, “is this your 
mastiff-pup you have been training, le Raton? He is as 
ready to bite as we were when we rode against my uncle’s 
castle, and we were both young and foolish. And for 
you, ’—he wheeled on the abashed Gurdon, who stood 
twirling his cap in shaking hands, “brawling and making 
of brawls are no part of your trade, fellow. If I catch 
you at such a trick again I will throw you into the water 
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myself. Get you to work, all!” And in considerably 
sobered silence, apprentices and men hustled the stone 
off the boat. 

Thus it was that Adam Yeo had his first and last close 
view of Duke William. But until late that night he 
listened to le Raton’s tales of old days, when the young 
Norman duke was a lad in his ’teens, and kept his castle 
of Falaise out of the hands of greedy neighbors by the 
same valor, strategy, daring and shrewd knowledge of 
men that was making him ruler of England. He was, 
le Raton said, always in the midst of whatever was doing, 
whether in war or peace, although there was little peace 
in Normandy then. He judged his playfellows and his 
men-at-arms for what they were, not for what their 
fathers had been, and he had not changed his way of 
thinking. 

“Norman or Saxon, or English like thyself,” said the 
master-mason, “it is all one so they be fit stone for his 
building. It is as I have told thee many a time—a good 
builder can make any stone serve his purpose somewhere. 
Only, some build a Keep and some—a Kingdom.” 


THREE MASONS 


We were three masons of Lombardy-— 
Peter, and Andrew and John. 
That’s what they called us in England 
When twenty-odd years had gone. 
Pietro, Andrea, Giovanni, 
We were when we learned our trade, 
And then we went forth, being youngsters, 
To see how the world was made. 


We spent some years at Avignon— 
Pietro led the way, 
And we got us new names in that country— 
Pierre, and Jean, and André. 
We came into Flanders thereafter, 
They treated us just and fair, 
And Peder and Jan and Anders 
‘They took to calling us there. 


You see, when a man has mastered 
His job in the building trade, 

He can go pretty much where he chooses, 
For his friends are already made. 

We were Peter and John and Andrew 
When we worked on London Tower, 

And what we had learned in a lifetime, 
We could use it all in an hour! 
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X 
A LANTERN IN THE FENS 


, \HROUGH a narrow water-alley walled in by 


reeds higher than a man’s head, a boy was scull- 

ing a rude boat—a mere shell, a hide stretched 
over a wooden frame. Nothing that drew more water 
could have gone there, for this was a shallow inlet of 
the marsh known only to the boy himself—as he hoped. 
Austin Garvin had many a time hidden in the fen from 
the drunken anger or wicked moods of his uncle, Simon 
Colburn of the Ford. But this time he was fleeing for 
his life. 

In the year 1320 the Fen country of eastern England 
was all a swamp covering more than half a million acres, 
and partly surrounded by low hills and uplands not high 
enough to be called hills, and by the sea. Inland were 
Cambridge with its college and Peterborough with its 
abbey; on the coast were seaport towns. But through the 
Fens flowed the Welland, Nene, Ouse, Bedford and other 
rivers, and the waters of half a dozen counties drained 
into this immense marsh. 

A thousand years before, the Romans had felled the 
forest that then covered the land, built embankments to 
hold back the tides and planted the cleared land with 
grain and other farming produce. Now the road that 
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Severus the Emperor made was six feet deep in water. 
A hundred years ago the sea had broken through and 
dammed up the outflow of the rivers, making a vast 
morass. The tall, coarse reeds, the bittern, the heron, the 
water-rail and the swarming life under the surface of 
the water, had it all their own way. 

When high tides flooded the Fens, quite large sailing- 
craft could come right up to the Isle of Ely. This was 
really an island, the highest land within the Fens, a hun- 
dred feet above sea level, seven miles long by four broad. 
Austin had never been there, but he was going there now. 

It was the only place he knew where he would be 
quite safe, and he did not even know whether the monks 
of Ely would take him in. There was not much on the 
island except the monastery, although a few hundred 
families did live there; but they lived on the abbey lands 
and would have to do as the Abbot said. Once or twice, 
from a distance, Austin had seen the long gray wails like 
the side of a great ship in a sea of lush green reeds, and 
heard the bells softly sounding across the miles of level 
swamp. He would have to depend on the monastery bells 
to guide him now, for he could see nothing in the dense 
mass of rank wild growth around him, and soon he would 
be further into the Fens than he had ever been before. 
He did not have much idea what the monks were like, 
but anything was better than being killed and tumbled 
into an unknown grave in the swamp, or even the life 
he had lived since he was brought from Picardy by his 
uncle Simon. 

Fortunately, the bells in every religious house rang 
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quite often, for everything went by a settled rule, and 
there were no clocks or watches. People had to depend 
on the bells to tell them what to do next, all through the 
twenty-four hours. The day began at midnight, when 
the bell rang for matins, and the monks got up and filed 
into the church for that service; they rang again for lauds 
at one, and half an hour later the monks were again abed. 
At seven in the morning the bells rang for primes, and 
there was an early mass; and Austin heard the chiming 
faint and far, so that he knew which turn to take next 
and was saved for that time. In the twisty waterways he 
lost his bearings, for the sun was overcast that day, and 
when he next heard the bells they were behind him, and 
he had to turn. But when they rang for High Mass at 
ten, and dinner at eleven, he found with joy that they 
were much nearer and louder, and soon after he actually 
caught a glimpse of the Isle as the water grew more open. 
He could see the giant willows fringing the bank, and 
once he saw at a distance men fishing for the eels which, 
some say, gave the Isle its name in the far-off days before 
there was a monastery here at all. Then it was the 
dower-land of the Princess Etheldreda, and she founded 
the first religious houses there and became Abbess and 
afterward a saint. Austin did not know how to read, 
and he had heard very few stories, but the old woman 
who nursed him when he was little, Gammer Toosey, 
used to tell him that one. She said his mother, whom he 
could not remember, was named Audrey for the beauti- 
ful saint who was a Queen, and that his mother’s lovely 
little head with its coif of fair hair was set on a throat 
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smooth and white like St. Audrey’s. There was a broken 
necklace that had been his mother’s, wrapped around the 
packet he carried in his bosom. Every now and then he 
felt to be sure it was still there, for upon this depended 
his finding any favor with the Abbot of Ely. 

When his rude little craft shot out into the sleepy cur- 
rent of the Ouse and he landed at the wharf it was full 
noon and the sun came out suddenly. Trembling very 
much, with weariness and hunger as well as fear—for he 
had had nothing to eat for almost thirty hours—Austin 
moored his boat and headed for the Abbey. It was the 
time of day when the elder monks took their rest, and 
the younger ones and the novices were allowed to play 
games and amuse themselves as they liked, inside the 
walls. 

The boy was a wretched little figure enough as he 
came cautiously up to the leng Abbey church with its 
single tower on the south and its middle tower, sur- 
rounded by the various other buildings, all of grey stone, 
—like a mountain of stone, Austin thought as he looked 
up at them rising out of their orchards and vineyards. He 
could smell the sweet spicy fragrance of the fruit-trees 
and the grapes, drifted in a wave over the walls, and it 
turned him almost faint. When he went up the gate- 
house, and the porter asked him, rather sternly, if he did 
not know that the time to come for alms was earlier in 
the day, his head turned dizzy and he could not think of 
anything to say. 

“What does the lad want?” asked a man in a monk’s 
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robe, stopping suddenly as he passed, and giving a keen 
glance at the young stranger. 

“T have something—somewhat here—for the Lord 
Abbot,” Austin muttered confusedly, and that was all he 
knew for several minutes. When he came to his senses 
again he had been carried into the court and a little old 
monk was hurrying up with a bowl of broth that soon 
put life into his little thin body. The man who had taken 
notice of him, who seemed to be a person of authority, 
stood by watching until the bowl was quite empty, and 
the boy began to get some color in his face. 

“And now,” said this monk, “what is this about the 
Lord Abbote” 

Austin got to his feet and made a rather awkward 
bow. He took out the little soiled packet from his bosom. 

“JT don’t know what it says,” he explained, looking 
straight up into the kind, wise face of the young Bene- 
dictine whom they called Prior Alan, “but Gammer 
Toosey that nursed me, she said it was my mother’s. She 
did say to take it to the Lord Abbot of Ely and he would 
be good to me.” 

“What was thy mother’s name, child?” asked the 
monk. 

“Her name was Audrey and she dwelt in Walsing- 
ham, not far from the shrine of Our Lady,” the boy 
answered. “My father was Austin Garvin, and I be 
Austin the same as him.” 

Brother Alan’s face changed. “Walsingham!” he 
said. “My own native town—and the shrine of Our 
Lady! I will speak to the Abbot, my boy, when he comes 
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back tonight. Until then rest thee here and watch the 
young ones at their play and work.” 

He went away, and Austin, wearing a clean new robe 
and pair of sandals in place of his rags, spent the most 
wonderful afternoon of his life seeing all that went on 
in the apple-gathering and the cider-making and the 
building, for a company of monks and workmen were 
busily engaged in raising new walls, as if the vast build- 
ings were not yet large enough for their purposes. He 
felt strong enough to help, and did help the novices in 
their harvest work, and had supper when the time came 
with a good appetite. Then at last, when the autumn sun 
was beginning to glow red as the orchards, beyond the 
far-off hills, the Abbot and his retainers came up from 
the river and in at the gate, and Austin’s heart began to 
thump again; what if he were turned out? 

John of Hotham, Abbot of Ely in the reign of Ed- 
ward II., was a prompt and vigorous churchman, and 
had led his own troops to battle for England. He sent 
for the waif of the Fens that very night and asked him 
questions. Austin told his story simply and straightfor- 
wardly, though his little pinched face was white and 
anxious, 

He had lived in France with his father until he was 
seven or eight years old. Then his father died. His uncle 
Simon came and brought him to the lonely Manor where 
only Gammer Toosey and her son Samkin dared be kind 
to the child—and then by stealth. The old nurse, dying, 
had lost her wits and babbled of the packet her old master 
had left with her. Defending his mother Samkin was 
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killed by Simon’s own hand, while Austin lay trembling, 
hidden in the loft, the packet in his bosom. After dark 
he slipped away and made for the Fens. Now he was at 
Ely, where his nurse had told him he would be safe. 

He was safe. His father, in boyhood a friend of the 
Abbot, had written him in the name of their old com- 
radery to protect little Austin’s right to his inheritance 
in England. Simon, who had married the sister of 
Austin’s mother Audrey, had not known of this letter. 
He had simply seized on the land and the boy without 
law or license. He was much feared by his neighbors, 
and had strong friends at Court. 

But Abbot John changed all that. What he did, 
Austin did not learn at the time. He went away a day 
or two later, and when he came back he told the boy that 
for the present he was to live at Ely, get learning and 
grow big and strong. When the country should be more 
settled and he was old enough to decide for himself, he 
would be ready to take his place as head of his family if 
he did not wish to become a monk. Simon had fled no 
one knew whither. The manor was under the guardian- 
ship of the Abbot, who had set a true man over itto 
husband all its lands for the good of the people and the 
young heir. 

Austin swallowed learning as a gudgeon takes bait, 
so said red-cheeked Ralph Brandon, a fellow-pupil. 
Ralph liked fishing and hunting far better than books. 
He liked Austin in a kind of protective way, but he 
could not see why the little fellow was forever tagging 
after the builders and asking questions about their work. 
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What did he find so interesting in arches and buttresses 
and liernes, rose windows and triforium vaultings, all 
that made a cathedral or a cloister unlike other. buildings? 
But the Abbot understood and smiled with large con- 
tent. He told Alan de Walsingham, who was in charge 
of all the masonry, that the boy was like his father. 

Prior Alan was a marvellous craftsman in gold and 
silver work, but he was a builder by instinct. He loved 
Ely above anything else on earth. So did Abbot John, 
who had given much of his own fortune to making the 
cathedral church the glorious building it was coming to 
be. What with his gifts, and the gifts of other people 
whom he fired with his own zeal, the choir was nearly 
finished and the Lady Chapel fairly begun. The statues 
were carved in the fair white stone of that region, which 
cuts like chalk. The long nave, where music sounded, 
Austin thought, as perhaps it would in heaven, was arched 
with clustering pillars, like a forest road. The cathedral 
seemed to be dreaming in its swan’s nest among the reeds, 
of the angelic host of heaven, the saints and the martyrs 
whose statues were ranged within its walls. 

As Austin found his way about the library and pored 
over old manuscript books with metal clasps and leather 
binding, he learned that Ely was part of the history of 
England. It was founded in 673. In the ninth century 
heathen pirates came up the Ouse river and killed the 
monks and nuns, and robbed the holy places of all their 
treasures. A century later the Benedictine monks rebuilt 
Ely, and her Abbots began to sit in the councils of kings. 
And here, in the time of William the Norman, the last 
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stand of the Saxons was made under Hereward their 
leader. But through it all—in time of war, of pestilence, 
of flood, of famine, the people looked for help to the 
Abbey. In the stately, ordered beauty of the religious 
house they felt a power of protection and civilization. 
Craftsmanship, singing, prayer, true building, love of 
God and man,—the Abbey was a center of all these things. 
That was what a mediaeval cathedral meant. 

Like most English abbey churches, Ely had. a central 
tower, where nave and transept crossed. Unlike the 
others it had one tower, not two, at the west end. When 
Austin asked Prior Alan why there was only one—the 
masons said the two towers stood for Adam and Eve— 
the master builder said that it might be because the 
foundations were less firm than they were on a rocky 
site, and could not support the great weight of two 
towers. He told the boy also, for he trusted him, that 
unless they could strengthen the central tower he had 
his fears for it. Architects had not yet learned all the 
ways of taking care of the stupendous weight of stone and 
mortar in a cathedral, and no two of these buildings were 
on just the same sort of land. 

That night Austin, who had grown to be a vigorous 
lad of fifteen, lay long awake on his narrow, hard couch. 
The bell for matins waked him when he was scarcely 
asleep. It was mid-February, but services went on all 
the year round, and the monks rose obediently and went 
out in the deathly marsh-chill to their chanted prayers. 
Just after they returned there was a crash like the rend- 
ing of the rocks on Judgment Day. Austin raced for the 
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cathedral; he knew his way in the dark. The cold wind 
was sweeping through it, and the stars looked through the 
roof. The central tower had come down like a falling 
tree, crushing three bays of the choir and most of the work 
of years. 

No one was hurt. The confusion quieted and the 
monks went back to their cells. Austin lingered at the 
heap of ruins, wondering in a despairing sort of way what 
would be done. If the foundation was insecure, what 
could they dor 

A lantern twinkled among the shadowy arches. Prior 
Alan came around the mountainous wreck of the beauty 
he had created. 

“Do not be downcast, my son,” he said calmly. “We 
will build presently another tower, to be a lantern to the 
Fens. Go thou and sleep.” 

Alan obeyed, somewhat comforted, without any good 
reason for it, by the voice and face of the wise master- 
craftsman. Still, the more he thought of it the less he 
could see what Prior Alan could have in mind. When 
he found out, the audacity and splendor of the plan set 
his soul a-singing. He was a good stone-worker for his 
years, and his skill grew with the lantern tower, until six 
years later, when he was twenty-one, he stood beside his 
master looking up at it—finished. 

Alan of Walsingham—Flos Operatorum, the Flower 
of Craftsmen, as his epitaph names him—had built at Ely 
the only Gothic dome in the world. Instead of rebuild- 
ing the four great piers at the angles where the nave and 
transept cross, he swept them away and made eight in- 
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stead of four, so that the central space was an octagon 
taking in the whole width of the building instead of the 
space between the central alleys. He connected these 
piers with eight arches, four of them as high as the main 
roof, the other four, at the corners, narrower and lower. 
Over each of these narrower arches he raised a rich 
arcade filled with statuary, and above this again a tall 
traceried window, the top level with that of the wider 
arch on each side. Between these arches and these win- 
dows great clusters of vaulting-shafts sprang upward, 
carrying a great octagonal lantern-tower supported by a 
hidden forest of oaken beams. The eight angle posts 
measured each three feet four inches by two feet eight 
in thickness. The star that flared from this lofty lantern- 
chamber, two-thirds as high as the western tower, could 
be seen thirty miles away at Peterborough. 

The Abbots are gone, the Fens have been drained, the 
white statues in the Lady Chapel Walsingham built have 
been defaced and ruined, but the Lantern Tower of Ely 
stands. What it meant to the Fens, perhaps only the 
nameless forgotten multitudes of the ghosts of the marsh- 
people could say. 


THE FLOWER OF CRAFTSMEN 


As herbs with pungent fragrance fill the air 

Of an old garden; as the tended vine 
Basks in the warmth of summer and the care 

Of the wise vintner, brewing its rare wine; 
As the ripe fruit weighs down the cherished tree, 
So, Flower of Craftsmen, were thy tasks to thee. 


Not as the tool insensate, or the plough 

Breaking the stubborn glebe, went forth thy hande, 
But as the soul, creative, doth endow 

With creatures of new race the worn-out lande; 
Like as God brooded over earth and sea, 
So, Flower of Craftsmen, lived thy thought in thee. 


As when the careful gardener prunes a rose, 
Cutting away each bud, each tender shocte, 
That into one fair perfect blossom goes 
The life of all the plante from stem and roote, 
Alan de Walsingham, thy perfect flower, 
Thou Flower of Craftsmen, is our Lantern Tower! 


XI 
A NIGHT IN THE RED PALACE 


hambra, where ancient myrtle and rose trees, orange 

and citron, wreathed themselves around a fountain of 
richly carved stone, a young girl sat singing. The silver 
lute in her silken lap hardly more than hummed beneath 
the light touch of her fingers; the words of the song could 
not have been heard from the windows above. Zuleima 
the daughter of the wise philosopher of Cordova, Ebn 
Ayub, was one of the cleverest of the maidens at the court 
of Granada, and her singing and playing were above 
the ordinary even there. But now she seemed to be think- 
ing less of the song than of something else. 

“J wish I could remember it,” she was saying to her- 
self, “the song my mother used to sing when I was very 
little. It was like no other, and it was about the desert.” 

7uleima had never seen the desert; she had been born 
in Granada, the city which the builders of the Alhambra 
had made “like a silver basin filled with jewels,” and 
after her father died, which happened when she was ten 
years old, and he was tutor to the young prince, they kept 
her on in the palace because of her beauty and wit and 
grace, and her charming voice. Exactly what was to 
become of her no one knew as yet, Zuleima least of all. 
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if a tiny hidden garden within the walls of the Al- 
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There was a youth connected with the ruling house of 
Granada, Habuz by name, who was rumored to be 
greatly attracted by her, and a certain Spanish count, it 
was said, had also made offers for her hand; for in the 
fourteenth century the Moslems and Christians in Spain 
were by no means on such bitterly unfriendly terms that 
intermarriage was unknown. Zuleima knew that before 
her father died, he had had plans for her, connected with 
the son of a certain chieftain who was his old friend, and 
that they were to have gone to Cairo to arrange the mar- 
riage; but that was all a matter of the past now—nearly 
six years ago. Very likely the young Moorish prince, 
Ismail, had by this time married some one else. If it 
had not been for the singing beneath the walls last night, 
Zuleima might never have thought of it again. There 
was no moon, and the night was hot; she had been sitting 
by the window listening to the myriad little sounds of the 
world that stays awake in the dark, when some one went 
by singing—a strong man, a strange voice, a new song. 
And he sang of desert magic and a city of enchantment, 
to which a traveller came and where he was entertained; 
but when he tried to find it again it was gone, and he had 
nothing left as proof but a single jewel. 

Old Hasneh, who had nursed her mother, came limp- 
ing in, and roused her from her waking dream. There 
was to be a great banquet that night, and the women of 
the palace were to be allowed to look and listen from 
their gallery walled in with mashrebeeyeh work—finely 
wrought carved wooden lattices—it was high time Zu- 
leima was attiring herself to attend upon her lady. The 
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old woman went on to say, with many knowing nods and 
smiles, that there was no telling what might happen that 
night; it was certain that Habuz was very much taken 
with the Pearl of Cordova—Zuleima was often called 
so in the palace—and he might have succeeded in per- 
suading his father to gratify his heart’s desire. So she 
went on flattering and fondling her young mistress, while 
the soft silk tunic, and the full trousers, and the em- 
broidered jacket, and the many-folded girdle, and the 
filmy veil and curiously-wrought ornaments were put on, 
one by one, and the little white feet, slender as those of 
a fawn and as nimble, were shod with scarlet slippers of 
Morocco leather. Zuleima had been told so often that 
her dark eyes were like a gazelle’s, and her skin as white 
as the innermost petals of a white rose, and her lips like 
a pomegranate flower, and her hand like a white dove, 
that she really did not pay much attention to it. It was 
the same with the gilded and elaborately wrought deco- 
rations of the palace, the richly colored tiled floors and 
walls, the gorgeous flower-like hues and softness of the 
cushions on which she lay, and the exquisite gold and sil- 
ver and crystal of the table service; these things were an 
affair of every day. She would often turn from them to 
look at the blue sky across which an eagle flew on strong 
wings, or the far away range of mountains, their tops 
glittering with snow. These realities rested her eyes and 
her heart. But of them she never spoke. 

Certainly nothing in Europe exceeded in splendor the 
hall now lighted for the entertainment of the princes and 
their guests. If the roofs of Granada could have been 
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lifted so that a traveller riding on the back of a gigantic 
roc might look down into the city at this time, it would 
have seemed like the inside of a royal treasure-heuse with 


THE COURT OF MYRTLES OF THE ALHAMBRA 


all the jewel-caskets open. Walls and lattices were carved 
in intricate fretwork, in hard and costly weed, gilded 
and painted with the most brilliant colors, inlaid with 
precious wood, made brilliant with gleaming enamel and 
tile-work. The slender towers that studded the city were 
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carved and decorated with equal skill, or overlaid with 
shining metal. The gardens were gemmed with fruits 
and brocaded with flowers of every hue; and clear foun- 
tains flung glittering jets of silver into the sunshine, that 
broke in showers of diamond drops above bowls of ala- 
baster or colored marble. And the Alhambra, the Red 
Palace, the dwelling of the Moorish kings in Spain, was 
greater and more magnificent than any other of the many 
palaces of Granada. Half palace and half fortress, 


| crowning a great hill with its winding walls and towers, 
| looking down upon the valley of the Darro, it enclosed 
gardens and courts, caverns, baths and guard-rooms; it 


was a little world within itself. Immense reservoirs pro- 


| vided the abundant water-supply found wherever Moor- 


ish customs gained a foot-hold; 2 well-shaft penetrating 


deep into the foundations of the citadel provided the 
purest and most delicious drinking-water. 


All the resources of this luxurious province were 
drawn upon for the banquet, and the guests agreed that 
if the Prophet's paradise in the heavens hung low above 
earth anywhere it must certainly be directly over this 
paradise among the mountains. According to the habit 
of his people, Yusef encouraged music and singing—not 
only traditional ballads, but songs composed by the singer, 
and brilliant with the wit and proverb-wisdom of the 
race. And as the evening wore on, there arose in the hall 
the deep and penetrating voice of the singer when Zu- 
leima had heard in the darkness of the night before. 

Again he sang of the desert, but this time it was of a 
captive princess and a prince who had seen her once and 
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' never forgotten her. She was carried away by a magician 
to a castle of enchantment, full of all manner of riches; 
but the prince obtained from a genie a talisman with 
which he touched the walls of the castle, and they dis- 
solved into nothing, like a mist before strong sunlight and 
flying wind. Peering through the lattice, the girl saw 
that the singer was a tall young man not as richly dressed 
as most of the guests, from whom he sat a little apart. 
No one among the girls seemed to know who he was. 
Their eyes were all for the princes and the cavaliers 
whom they had seen before. 

Zuleima went back to the women’s apartments in a 
sort of dream. The stranger and his song had awakened 
all sorts of almost-forgotten recollections in her mind. 
She did not go to sleep for a long time. 

That night, in the city of Granada, on the housetop in 
the warm dark, two friends were talking. One was a 
young Moorish cavalier, and the other his guest; and they 
had come from the banquet at the Alhambra. 

“And so,”’ said the host, Ahmed, called el Anaf (the 
Lame) “you are resolved to make an effort to secure this 
pearl among damsels and carry her off to Africa?” 

“Not to make an effort,” said the other coolly, “I am 
going to do it.” 

‘(May I inquire how? You are aware that one whom 
we need not name desires the maiden greatly, and also 
she is besought by a Christian hidalgo.” 

“Tf she had forty suitors,” said the tall young stranger, 
‘it would be the same with me. You are not going to 
refuse at this late day to lend your aid to my plan?” 
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“By no means; I only wished you to see what the Red 
Palace is like, and by what defences maidens within its 
walls are secluded from the world outside.” 

“T have seen, and I have reflected; and I have now 
to ask only that you introduce me as a learned physician, 
your father’s friend and the friend of Ebn Ayub, whom 
you have brought in the hope that some benefit may 
thereby come to the Sultan’s daughter who is alee ne 
rest I will attend to myself.” 

“Allah preserve you—especially if anything goes 
wrong. Perhaps it is as well that I should not know too 
much of your intentions. And now, to our preparations.” 

Zuleima woke next morning with that sensation we 
have all had at one time or another, of something im- 
portant having happened or being about to happen, and 
for a minute or two she could not be sure whether it was 
the lingering fantasy of a dream or a real memory. She 
attended her mistress, the daughter of the sultan, in the 
same half-dreamy state in which she had been for the 
last day or two. When it was announced that a learned 
physician had come to see whether he could be of any 
benefit to the princess, she saw him come in with very 
little interest. He was a tall man, bearded and a little 
stooping, with a soft, grave voice; and his manner had 
a kind of authority in it. From his pouch he brought a 
small wooden box containing some dried leaves, and gave 
minute directions as to the preparation of a drink from 
these. The princess, having taken it, presently fell asleep. 
Hasneh was crouching in a shadowy corner, her eyes 
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wide open, fixed on the stranger; Zuleima was the only 
other person in the room. 

“My child,” said the physician addressing her, “I am 
told that you are the daughter of my old friend Ebn 
Ayub; is this true?” 

“Fle was my father, sir,” said the young girl. 

“Had he lived, he would, I think, have taken you 
back to Africa, the land of his youth. You have not been 
therer? 

“No; I should like to go.” Zuleima could not have 
told why she added those last words; they seemed spoken 
of themselves. 

“Life is real in the desert,” said the stranger. “Here 
it is not.” 

Zuleima’s eyes grew large and deep. “And yet we 
have everything to make life delightful,” she said, almost 
indignantly. 

‘To have everything is not to live,” said the man from 
the world outside. ‘The richness of this palace is like 
the jewelled walls—it is a pattern stamped over and over 
again on plaster, and painted and gilded to recall to the 
mind the garden as one comes to it from days and days 
of travel over the sand-dunes. ‘The sherbets and iced 
drinks of the table cannot be like the pure cold water of 
the fountain in the oasis. You must suffer, maiden, to 
taste great joy.” 

Zuleima began to tremble. ‘Who are you?” she 
asked just above a whisper. 

“My name,” said the stranger, “is Ismail. Do you 
know ite” 
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“Tsmail! Not—not he of whom my father told me?” 

“T am he. If you belong to me, O Pearl of the Al- 
hambra, put on the dress of a slave girl and come with 
your serving woman to a place which she will know. 
But if you desire rather the palace and the life of the 
palace—stay here. I saw you when you did not see me, 
at the tournament a year ago, when I was a student in the 
university. I have not lied in saying I was a physician, 
for there are secrets of healing, handed down in our 
family, which are not known in the schools. When I 
heard of the illness of the princess I saw my way open 
to get speech with you, Star of the Desert, and discover 
if you were indeed the star I have believed, or a wander- 
ing fire. We people of the desert do not worship stars 
that set.” 

He turned and left the apartment, Hasneh hobbling 
after him. ‘That night Zuleima, in the coarse robe of a 
slave, slipped out of the Alhambra and went with Has- 
neh to a ruined fountain, beside which stood a tall figure 
na hooded cloak. His eyes gleamed in the shadow of 
the hood like the eyes of a hawk. He was young and 
strong and swift of foot, and a few steps away a trusted 
servant was in waiting with horses. 

The thoroughbred Arabian on which Ismail mounted, 
taking Zuleima before him, carried them like the wind, 
and they were soon beyond any surroundings she had ever 
known. They stayed for food at a little wayside inn, and 
there Zuleima asked a question that had been puzzling 
her all day. How had he been so sure that she would 
come? How could he know that she, who was almost 
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the betrothed of a prince, would not give the alarm and 
be the cause of his death, when he ventured within the 
palace in disguise? . 

“T knew the blood,” said the man of the desert, with 
a flash of white teeth and deep eyes. ‘Your father was 
my father’s friend. I knew that you would never betray 
me. And as to that palace over there—” He laughed. 

“That is an enchanted castle, such as men build to 
cheat themselves when they have not reality. It is such 
as our people make everywhere—with glittering walls of 
many colors, with iong aisles of columns and arches drip- 
ping with carven wreaths through which the sunlight 
shines as it shines in a garden. We must have open courts, 
or we smother inside stone walls; we must have towers 
on which we may perch like eagles on a rock. We must 
have water for bathing and drinking, pure like crystal, 
for we have learned from all our forefathers not to touch 
foul pools. We make a heap of plunder here, or there, 
and build it into walls, but it can never hold us. Here, 
Pearl of the World, is our talisman, our secret. We can 
do without. 

“We are image-breakers, not idolaters. We are not 
bound to one place. When the food fails in the land our 
fathers ranged with their flocks and herds, we move else- 
where, and by our bow and spear we conquer a place for 
ourselves. We can live on a handful of dates, a measure 
of grain pounded between stones and made into a cake 
with a little salt and water, and a draught of clear water 
for wine. That, after a long day’s ride with the wind 
snatching at one’s breath, or the enemy within sight all 
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the way—that is more delicious than any of the food in 
the gold and silver dishes set before me in the hall of the 
kings. And for the glory of the palace—wait until I have 
shown you the desert, with its jasper and lapis and topaz 
and gold, its great blue dome with nothing under it but 
ourselves! You shall hear the little voices of the desert 
whispering, as you leaned from your window to hear 
the whispers of the dark when I sang to you without the 
walls. You have the ears of a wild animal, your woman 
has told me; and she told me also that you did not really 
care for any of these puppets of the palace. She is a wise 
old woman, that one.” 

Ismail smiled, and Zuleima smiled back at him. She 
was well content. This was her man, the man of her own 
people, whom her father had chosen for her. The life 
to which he was taking her was the life of which she had 
dreamed in secret, as she watched the birds in the sky or 
listened to the wind wailing across the plain of the Vega. 
She was not a Morisco—a girl of Moorish blood, 
grown Spanish by long habit. She was Arab, and she 
knew in her heart that Hasneh had known her better than 
she had known herself. If a pearl could choose, perhaps 
it would rather not be one, even the principal one, in a 
queen’s necklace, but the Pearl of the Desert. As the 
swift Arabian, black as the heart of midnight, carried 
them far away from the Alhambra, back to the narrow 
straits her parents had crossed before she was born, back 
to the home of her people, Zuleima felt that all her 
dreams were coming true. 


THE DJINNS 


Thou mayst fetter a merchant with gold, or a husbandman mire 

In the soil of his own rich field; thou canst smother desire 

In the heart of a king, and the eyes of the wise thou canst blind, 
But the wind who can bind? 


The gods that are silver and gold may be melted with heat, 

The ruler shut in by his people that bow at his feet, 

The city will yield to the sword or the flood er the flame,— 
But the Djinn who can tame? 


The magic that lives in the desert, that moves on the sand, 

The soul that rides free, that no power may hold fast or command, 

The life that is bound by no gods, by no kings, by no treasure, 
Who can prison or measure? 


So deal with the man of the desert, O ye who are sold 

For a roof-tree, a jewel, a bauble, a casket of gold, 

As ye deal with a soul that is neither to barter nor blind — 
For the Djinn who can blind? 
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XIT 
A PIGEON OF SAN MARCO 


“ OO-OO—co00-00—coo—oo |” 
Bianca da Ponte, from her luxurious bed 


curtained with rich tapestry and spread with 
the finest embroidered linen, looked up at the high 
window. A pigeon, swooping down out of the morning 
sky to alight on the sill, was marching to and fro im- 
patiently. Bianca slipped out of bed, put on a loose gown 
of heavy silk, furred at the throat and sleeves, over her 
delicate night-dress, went over to open the lattice and 
let the bird in. Under his wing was secured a tiny roll 
of parchment. She was reading it, the pigeon preening 
himself on her shoulder, when her maid Marta came in 
with a jug of water in one hand and a tray of fruit in the 
other. 

The message was from her brother Espero. He was 
returning from a voyage to Bordeaux, his first long 
voyage, on one of their father’s trading galleys. 

In the first years of the thirteenth century Venetian 
merchants lived in a luxury that princes envied. Bianca’s 
room was high up in a tall palace whose walls came right 
down to the canal, and under whose roof many kinfolk, 
their children and servants, lived as one household. 
Bianca’s grandfather, the founder of the family fortune, 
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was the head of the house, but her father, his eldest son, 
really managed most of their affairs. ‘Two widowed 
aunts and some cousins, a younger uncle and a great-aunt, 
had lived there since Bianca could remember. She and 
Espero were perhaps fonder of each other than is usual 
with a brother and sister, because they had no mother, 
and most of the other people in the house were much 
older than they. The carrier pigeons had been their 
especial pets, and Bianca fed the pigeon Rico with bits 
of bread before she even began her own breakfast. 

Early as it was, Marta had been to the market-place, 
where the fruit-boats from Torcello had already landed 
their cargo, and chosen the freshest and most beautiful 
apricots and peaches and melons. ‘The choicest of each, 
with some rolls and honey, were on the earthen tray, and 
the drinking-glass was an exquisite shallow cup with a 
twisted blue stem, of the wonderful Murano glass. The 
bowl was etched with birds and flowers. Her chair was of 
costly, carved wood with an embroidered silken cushion, 
and her little feet in their furred slippers rested on a foot- 
stool that matched it. Everything she had was beautiful 
and dainty. Rarely did a cargo come in from London or 
Marseilles or Alexandria, or any of the other seaports 
to which Venetian galleys and argosies ranged, that her 
father or Espero did not bring home to her something 
out of its wealth. 

In these few hundred years the Veneti, driven out of 
their Roman province by Attila and his Huns in the fifth 
century, had made a great and powerful city on their 
islands in the Adriatic. They had sold their fish, salted 
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with salt made by boiling down sea-water, then other 
things for which they traded their salt and their fish. 
Their fishing-boats, that could go anywhere in the shal- 
low lagoons and sea-channels, were built bigger and 
stronger as the generations went on, equipped with great 
oars whose rowers worked together with trained skill, 
and sailors who knew all the ways of the open sea. Now 
Venice was the greatest sea-power in Europe if not in 
the world, and her merchants traded not only in every 
port of Europe, but in Asia also. This city was a repub- 
lic. Her people had governed themselves from the be- 
ginning. Their Doge was not a king, but an elected 
leader. 

While Marta brushed the hair of her young mistress 
and plaited it into the cap-like coiffure of Venetian 
maidens of good family, Bianca re-read the message the 
pigeon had brought. There was one piece of information 
in it which might interest her father more than it did her. 
There was to be a new Crusade. 

Bianca was thinking hard about something not men- 
tioned in the scroll at all. She wondered whether 
Espero’s voyage, with all the new scenes and people, and 
his new responsibilities, had had an effect on his fancy 
for Fantina Solvo. Before he went away he had been so 
unhappy over her coldness that Bianca had been both 
unhappy and angry. Fantina belonged to a house which, 
long ago, had had a Doge among its members, and she 
was a very beautiful girl, for whom her father was am- 
bitious. Bianca sometimes thought that if it had been 
left to Fantina she would have said yes to Espero. She 
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was hot with anger at the thought of any girl disdaining 
him, and yet she hated the thought of his marrying at all. 
Her state of mind was not quite logical, but people who 
love very much and feel strongly are not always reason- 
able. ; 

It was rather odd that Espero should have mentioned 
the Crusade at all. Perhaps he intended her to tell their 
father. What interest had a Venetian girl in European 
wars? 

Although Venice was so powerful, she was seldom 
entangled in the quarrels of other nations. Secure on the 
islands that were now covered with wharves and ware- 
houses, churches and palaces, some of them built on huge 
alder-trunks driven into the mud of the lagoons, she 
neither feared attack nor wished to conquer. Her high- 
peaked prows and painted sails and banked oars went 
everywhere, weaving threads of commerce and wealth. 
They were too useful to all Europe to be interfered with. 
Two hundred years ago, it was true, a Doge of Venice 
had led his people to war—a war against the pirates of 
the Mediterranean. ‘Those wolves of the sea, while they 
let the well-armed ships of Venice alone, raided coast 
villages and plundered other shipping. Venice de- 
stroyed their stronghold and added Dalmatia to her land 
territory, because the Dalmatians were only too glad to 
be rid of the pirates and come under the protection of 
the Venetian banner, the winged Lion of Saint Mark. 
Ragusa, their seaport, added its trading-ships—argosies 
—to the fleet of Venice. Wars and rumors of wars did 
not worry the sea-faring republic. 
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But when Bianca was dressed, and on her way down 
the stately marble stairway to the water-gate, went into 
her father’s private room to tell him her tidings, she 
found him looking very grave. One of his argosies had 
been so long missing that he had given up ever hearing 
from it again. But at last one of the sailors, a Dalmation 
named Zuan, had come back all scarred and bent and 
gray-haired, to tell him how it had been driven ashore on 
the coast of Barbary. Those of the crew not killed by the 
natives were carried off into Moslem slavery, from which 
Zuan had escaped. On his way home he had heard that 
the princes of Christendom were about to undertake a 
new Crusade against the powers of Islam, to make the 
sea-routes safer and the land-roads to Jerusalem and 
Nazareth less dangerous for pilgrims. But ships would 
be needed to take the army of Crusaders to their destina- 
tion. The only power that could furnish those ships was 
Venice. 

When Bianca showed her father the slip of parchment 
she had just received, he read it thoughtfully, and stroked 
his beard. 

“Yes” he said at last, “we must do it.” The half- 
crippled sailor had been sent with a servant, to be well 
fed and taken care of after his long wandering. They 
were alone. “And more than this,” he added, looking 
down into his daughter’s wide, startled eyes, “we must 
ourselves send troops and galleys to join this Crusade. 
We cannot let others fight our battles.” 

Bianca knew what he was thinking of, and she took 
her place in the boat that was waiting at the steps, with 
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a very sober face. Her aunt Caterina and her cousin 
Taddea, who were already seated, had not heard the 
news, and Bianca did not tell them. They would hear it 


all, and talk it all over, quite soon enough. Her aunt — 


was a widow, and Taddea had no brother and no lover 
to go. What could they know of her feelings? 

They were going to pay a visit, and stopped to say 
their prayers in the Cathedral of San Marco. Bianca 
felt strangely calmed and comforted as she knelt in the 
cool, dark shadows of the beautiful building. It was, 
she had heard her father say, one of the oldest and quite 
the most magnificent of the cathedrals of Europe, and 
like no other. The style was what has come to be called 
Byzantine, from Byzantium, the old Moslem name for 
Constantinople; the Greek architects who worked on 
it had many of them learned their trade there. It had a 
large central dome surrounded by smaller ones, like a 
mosque; but for that matter, Italy was building domes 
before her builders knew anything about mosques. The 
very word Duomo came from the old Roman word for 
house, and the church was the house of God. Within, 
the walls were set with panels of colored marbie and 
aisled with columns of costly stone of many colors— 
marble, porphyry, alabaster, all polished smooth as glass. 
The stone for all this decorative work and for the marvel- 
lous mosaic pictures had come from almost every port 
and coast which the Venetian galleys visited. When the 
twinkling candle lights were reflected in all this many- 
hued splendor, to be in San Marco was like being inside 
a jewel-casket as big as a palace. It was itself the jewel 
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of Venice. In it was buried San Marco himself, whose 


bones had been brought from Egypt, and among its 
treasures was a rough common stone, said to be one upon 
which Christ himself once rested when weary with his 
journey. Remembering all this Bianca said her prayers 
in her favorite corner, for Espero and his safe return, and 
for her father in his new anxieties, and for Venice, the 
sea-queen on her island throne. 

When they came home all the city was a-buzz with 
the news, but Bianca was very silent. She looked at the 
piled masses of gorgeous clouds and the changeful reflec- 
tions in the water, and all her life seemed new and strange 
to her. 

Things happened swiftly when they once began to 
happen. Espero came home, looking a grown man, and 
had a long talk with his father. The French ambassadors 
arrived with their instructions from the council of princes 
who had joined the Third Crusade. Then all the grown 
men of the republic received a summons to mect at San 
Marco, to decide what Venice should do. This was a 
matter not to be decided by the rulers alone. The people 
had a right to their voice also. 

Ten thousand Venetian citizens assembled in the 
cathedral, and mass was celebrated. Then the aged 
Doge, Arrigo Dandolo, more than ninety years old, stood 
forth in his state robes of rich-hued silk and cloth of 
gold, and the French nobles knelt before him and made 
their formal request. It ended with these words: 

“Knowing that you are greatest of all nations upon 
the seas they have charged us to beg your support, rising 
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not from our knees until you have taken pity upon the 
Holy Land.” 

If the people of Venice had not already determined 
to say yes, the thing would probably never have reached 
this point at all. But in reply, the whole vast throng 
burst out with one voice, and hands upraised, “Con- 
cediomo! Concediomo!” (We grant it). Thus did 
Venice enter the war. 

Bianca heard the roar of shouting, and she knew what 
it meant. Venice was going to provide ships for forty- 
five hundred cavaliers and nearly thirty thousand foot- 
soldiers, and supplies for them all for a year. Moreover, 
the city would furnish and man fifty galleys of her own. 
One of these was to be fitted out by Da Ponte and his kin, 
and Espero would serve on it. Next morning Marta told 
her mistress—she had heard it from a boatman of the 
Solvo family—that Fantina’s brother Domenico was also 
among the young men who were going. Every noble 
house in Venice and nearly every merchant’s family gave 
a son to the fleet. The leader was the Doge himself, the 
venerable and beloved Dandolo. Old and nearly blind, 
he declared he would not stay behind when his young 
men went to war; it was not the way of a Doge of Venice. 

It took almost a year to make ready for the expedition. 
Three hundred long ships were needed. The big war- 
horses of Normandy and Flanders were brought to 
Venice at last and put aboard, and great was the wonder 
at the sight. To a Venetian boy a horse was almost as 
strange an animal as a griffin. There were byways and 
little lanes for foot-travellers, but all the traffic had al- 
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ways been carried on by water. Bianca had never seen a 
horse except in a picture, and she was glad that, at any 
rate, Espero would have nothing to do with these fierce 
animals. 

At last, on an October day in 1202, the long line of 
high carven beaks and bright sails moved in stately pro- 
cession through the shining water-ways and out to sea. 
Some of the watching people cheered and shouted to their 
friends, but there was weeping and praying among them 
too. No one could be sure what the war might bring. 
If the Crusaders lost, Venice was almost on the eastern 
frontier of Christendom, and the wealth of her palaces 
would be a temptation to plunderers. There was nothing 
to do but wait for news—and news would be long in com- 
ing. 

Bianca knew that the Venetian galleys carried wicker 
crates of homing pigeons, her pigeon Rico among them. 
The day before the fleet sailed she took the little winged 
courier, with his shining dark wings, and sleek head, and 
coral feet, kissed him and cried over him, and carried 
him hidden under her cloak into the very cathedral, that 
he might share in the blessing of the priest. She had 
prayed San Marco, patron saint of her city, to take good 
care of him. 

One day, when the fleet had been gone so long that 
people were beginning to lose hope, and every day the 
Duomo had its groups of heavy-hearted, praying women, 
Bianca was there among them, and saw Fantina there 
also, crying quietly as she knelt. And then she knew 
that now she did not hate Fantina at all. She went 
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over and knelt beside her and they came out of the church 
together. Fantina’s sweet face was pale, and her violet 
eyes had dark shadows under them. She put a timid hand 
on Bianca’s arm. 

“Please, Bianca—I have something to say to you. It 
was not I who was proud, who made Espero so unhappy. 
My father had other plans for me, and I dared not go 
against him. But Domenico told me before they went, 
that he would be my friend and Espero’s, and that per- 
haps, if all goes well—” 

Bianca slid her hand into the older girl’s arm. 

“T thought I hated you,” she said softly, “but I don’t 
—not one bit. Oh, look!” 

People were hastening from all directions into the 
square. They were all gazing up into the blue April sky, 
above the dome of the cathedral. Boats crowded the 
wharves, the piazza filled as if by magic with upturned 
faces—faces of sailors, clerks, noblemen, shopkeepers, 
market-women, priests, servants. Pigeons were flying 
steadily toward the city. When they were almost over- 
head, one wheeled and swooped and alighted on Bianca’s 
shoulder. It was Rico. 

The little scroll he carried was caught out of her hand 
at once, and with the other messages from other pigeons, 
was taken to a tall, dignified elderly man, one of the 
council, who mounted the steps of San Marco and read in 
a sonorous far-reaching voice the news that had arrived. 

The fleet had sailed direct to Byzantium, the capital 
of the whole Mohammedan empire, one of the richest 
and most powerful cities in the world. This had not 
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been part of the original plan, and was a daring thing to 
do; but the city was at the gate between West and East, 
on the chief trade-routes, and if it could be taken, the war 
might be over soon. The French made a land attack and 
were beaten back. Then the Venetians, binding their 
galleys together with ropes, ran them ashore and leaping 
to land, began to scale the walls. The larger ships sailed 
right up under the battlements, and a drawbridge was let 
down from their masts, to the top of the city wall. High 
on the prow of the flagship, his fearless old voice urging 
on the rowers, was the Doge Dandolo, the great standard 
of the Lion of San Marco billowing above him, clouds 
of smoke and a hail of flying arrows darkening the air 
about him. He was first to set foot on the ramparts. 
The Venetians forced their way into the city, and the 
assault was won. 

Breathless listening broke into a mighty shout, with 
undertones of laughter and sobbing and thankful prayers. 
But Bianca and Fantina had found something that was 
more to them than even the taking of a city. A twisted 
tress of hair, two locks twined together, remained under 
the pigeon’s wing, and they knew that Espero and Do- 
menico were safe. 

When the fleet returned to Venice, many months later, 
the ships were heavy with bronzes, carvings, beautiful 
stone columns, all sorts of spoil from the wrecked build- 
ings of Byzantium, henceforth to be named Constanti- 
nople. Among these were the four giant bronze horses 
that have stood ever since in front of the cathedral. In 
those days every captured town was sacked, as a matter 
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of course. Many of the troops burned and spoiled and 
destroyed the works of art, they found, but the Vene- 
tians had saved what they could and brought it back to 
their city. . 

Descendants of the pigeons of Dandolo are among 
the flocks that circle and wheel and flutter around the 
domes of San Marco today. Rico lived to be a very old 
pigeon. Espero and Domenico won promotion and 
honor in the war, and when Espero married Fantina, 
Domenico took Bianca for his bride. The children of 
their two families were brought up on the story of that 
never to be forgotten day when Rico brought the news 
of his people’s victory, a true pigeon of San Marco. 


THE MOSAIC 


Little one, see how the stones are laid, 
Hither, come hither, be not afraid! 
This is the lapis and this the jade, 


Here are serpentine, malachite, 
Jasper and agate and syenite, 
Rose and emerald, blue and white. 


This is the pattern we have to shape, 
Tree and blossom and vine and grape, 
Never the tiniest stone shall escape. 


Each hath its place in the pictured floor, 
By altar or pillar or great bronze door, 
The artist hath planned it all before. 


Bright as a jewel and smooth as glass 
Under the feet of the folk that pass, 
Priest and worshipper, lad and lass. 


This little red stone you thought so small 
It would never be counted or missed at all, 
It is just like a note in a madrigal. 


In the bishop’s robe for San Marco to wear, 


It is set, you see, like a jewel fair, 
And if you had kept it, a hole would be there! 
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XIII 
THESROUN DO 


“PF you would like to know what’s going to happen to 
you when you die, go down to the Ponte alla Car- 
raja day after tomorrow!” 

Sandro, sometimes called dello Canigiano from his 
master’s name, grinned a rather sour grin at the market- 
man and said nothing. He was a lean, unkempt, silent 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, who had been apprenticed to 
a mosaic-worker for some three years, and hated it. In 
the shop they said he was “as round as a cask,” one of 
those punning jests of which Florentines were fond. The 
Italian word rondo means stupid as well as round, and 
one of the older boys gave force to the joke by adding 
that, like a cask, he could be proved empty by hitting 
him on the head. But Sandro dodged the blow. 

He thought, however, that he would go down to the 
Arno the first of May and see what really was going on 
there. The Ponte alla Carraja was one of the two newer 
bridges; the Trinita was older, and the very name of the 
Ponte Vecchio meant “the old bridge.” Florence was a 
city that had never forgotten how to play. Some of the 
fun was rather rough, but holidays were always cele- 
brated with more or less pageantry and traditional merry- 
making, in which the whole city took an interest. 
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Sandro did not reach the bridge in time to get a place 
in the crowd that pushed and jostled along the wooden 
parapets, but he went down the bank until he found a 
vantage point, and went on with the drawing he had be- 
gun before he left his poor lodging. It was a sketch of 
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THE PONTE VECCHIO 


Saint Francis preaching to souls in prison, and it pleased 
the lad’s satiric humor to draw his master as jailer and 
the eldest apprentice as a new-caught thief. There were 
many faces in the crowd that fitted such a scene, and every 
one was gazing so intently at the river that no attention 
was paid to him. 

There was a great shouting and laughter on the 
bridge, and a craning of necks to see what was coming. 
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To modern spectators the show would have seemed rather 
grim, for a flotilla of boats and rafts had been equipped 
with blazing fires and implements of torture, and crews 
dressed as demons, who pretended to torture their vic- 
tims, the helpless souls cast into hell-fire. The howling 
and groaning and pleading made it all rather real. It 
made Sandro think of a poem his father had spoken of 
once in his hearing, written by a friend of his, now an 
exile, by the name of Dante Alighieri. In this poem hell 
was described at length, and some of the poet’s enemies 
were pictured in very unpleasant surroundings. Sandro 
could understand that. He thought that ene of these 
days he would make a sketch from memory of this scene, 
and introduce some people he knew. He did not sup- 
pose any one would ever want to employ him as a painter, 
but he liked to draw. The mosaics on which he worked 
were in the Byzantine style, and all the figures were stiff 
and unnatural looking. His master and the head work- 
man had both learned their trade under Byzantine mas- 
ters. After Byzantium was taken by the Christians in 
1204, and sacked by the victorious army, a great many of 
the artists who had been employed there came to Italy 
seeking work. They knew perhaps everything that could 
be known about mosaic-work, the mixing of colors, gild- 
ing, and other machinery of art, but Sandro did not think 
they could draw. His master would consider, for instance, 
that he had done his duty by the mimic hel! down there 
when he pictured tridents, pincers, flame and stiffly posed 
men making wry faces; Sandro would make every pos- 
ture and movement as real as he could. A splash of red 
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paint did not look like blood, though it might suggest that 
a person was wounded. 

All at once there was a rending and crashing and an 
awful cry, a shriek of hundreds of voices in an agony of 
terror, The bridge had broken under the weight of on- 
lookers and men, women and children were flung head- 
long into the river. In the moment or two before the 
timbers actually gave way many saved themselves, and 
Sandro caught a glimpse of one big, strong, broad- 
shouldered young man with a child on each shoulder and 
a woman holding his arm, fighting his way shoreward. 
After that he forgot all about what there was to see and 
dove again and again into the Arno, pulling out strug- 
gling survivors. When there were no more in sight to 
rescue he climbed the bank and went to look at an oddly 
shaped, big wallet which he had fished out of the current 
and left with a stone atop of it in a safe place. When 
he had untied it he forgot how wet he was, and that he 
had eaten nothing since his breakfast of bread and a few 
olives, for it was full of drawings. 

They were wet, of course, but not as wet as they might 
have been, for he had retrieved the case only a few 
minutes after it touched the water, and it was made for 
a travelling sketch-case, to keep the contents safe in all 
weathers. Some of the work was in red chalk, some in 
colors and there were a few drawings and notes in pen 
and ink. But it was the quality of the work that took 
Sandro’s breath away. The figures were alive and ex- 
pressive; they almost seemed to move. He was almost 
alone on the river-bank now; the people who had been 
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rescued had gone home with their friends to put on dry 
clothing and drink something refreshing, and the rest of 
the crowd was eager to talk the whole thing over with 
the neighbors. The inhabitants of a Florentine street at 
that time were very much like a great big family. A rich 
man would sometimes, on a special occasion, keep open 
house for the whole neighborhood. 

When the chill of nightfall aroused Sandro from his 
absorbed examination of the drawings, he began to think 
what he should do with them. He shared a lodging 
with two other boys, and if they knew of the find he did 
not know what they might do. He looked through the 
leaves again, searching for something that might tell to 
whom the thing belonged. At last he found, on the in- 
side of the cover, almost illegible, from long wear, the 
name, 

AMBROGIOTTO BORDONE 


He might have known! There was only one man in 
Italy who could do work like that. Sandro had never 
seen him, but he knew that, though scarcely thirty, and 
the son of a peasant farmer, this artist was sent for to do 
frescoes and other decorations at the greatest houses in 
Florence, and in other cities as well. After the fashion 
of artists in those days—unless they belonged to a much 
higher family than most of them did—he was usually 
known only by his Christian name, or rather a nickname 
of that, Giotto. 

Sandro fastened up the wallet and started on a trot for 
the artist’s bottega, or studio-workshop. He knew where 
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it was; Florence was not so large in those days that a 
man of any reputation could not be easily found. The 
ancient Baptistery, the work of long-dead artists, had not 
yet been decorated ; the cathedral had not the magnificent 
dome which now makes it stand out among all the build- 
ings of the beautiful Tuscan city. The cathedral itself 
was new; so was the Palazzo, the center of all public life, 
with its Tower of the Vacca where the ancient bell of the 
city—the bell “with the voice of a cow”—was hung. The 
buildings were rugged and strong, like the Florentine 
character. Sandro trotted past them with his find, and 
turned down a side street inhabited mostly by artists of 
one kind and another. 

The house was the usual tall building of the rather 
crowded city that had grown up inside defensive walls. 
In the Middle Ages every Italian city was in a sense a 
fortress, and the people of each province governed them- 
selves or were governed by a ruler of some ancient family. 
Florence ruled herself. Fora long time the city had been 
torn by the fighting between Guelf and Ghibelline, or be- 
tween the families that took one side or the other, but 
just now the Guelfs had it all their own way. Those who 
opposed them were dead or in exile. Sandro’s father 
was dead; Dante was an exile. 

The boy told the porter, an old man with a faithful 
peasant face, that he had a message for the master. But 
the master was not in. While Sandro hesitated a strong 
firm step sounded on the pavement behind him, and a 
deep and pleasant voice exclaimed, 

“What have you there, my lad? Is it—bel San 
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Giovanni, it is my sketches! I had given them up for 
lost!” 

It was the young man whom Sandro had seen saving 
the woman and children. 

“But you are wet through, child! Come in, and tell 
me who you are and how you came to rescue my wallet 
from the Inferno!” 

Sandro found himself led into a big room with all the 
miscellaneous furnishings of a studio, which were even 
more varied in those days than these, because an artist 
was often by turns a sculptor, a designer of tapestries or 
pottery, an architect, a painter, or anything else which 
seemed to be needed in the rich decoration of mediaeval 
churches and palaces. The painter, having made sure 
that his drawings were all there, gave the boy a cup of 
wine and more money than he had ever had at one time 
in his life, and told him to come and see him the next 
morning. Then Sandro went home to lie awake as long as 
a healthy boy can, thinking of the amazing events of the 
day. 

He said nothing at the shop about his adventure, but 
did not fail to make his appearance at the bottega next 
day. Giotto, whose keen eye had taken in the boy’s 
shabby clothes—not by any means improved by his 
drenching—was already at work on a picture developed 
from one of the sketches. It was a picture of Saint 
Francis preaching to the birds. He asked a question or 
two, and then said suddenly, 

“You seem to take an interest in these things. Are 
you working in a bottegar” 
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Sandro explained. The artist nodded. “TI know him. 
A thorough workman in the old style. And a mosaic 
worker must be an artist or he cannot draw his designs. 
Can you drawe” 

Sandro took out his sketch, slowly. Giotto glanced 
at it critically. “Not bad. Can you model? YesP Let 
me see what you can do with that clay.” 

Sandro forgot everything else for awhile. There was 
a six-months-old puppy curled up in the sunshine on the 
floor, and the boy set himself to model the absurd little 
beast. Giotto peered round the corner of his easel and 
smiled. Then he laughed. 

“You have the root of the matter in you, my son,” he 
said good-humoredly. ‘What do you say to coming to 
work for me? I think it can be arranged.” 

Sandro flushed and brightened, as none of his com- 
rades had ever seen him. Then he hesitated. 

“T am—my father was—” he stammered, “of the 
Bianchi—the Ghibellines. He is dead.” 

Giotto laughed again. “Bless you, that doesn’t matter 
a straw. All the black and white we painters need to 
know is pen and ink. I will see your master in a day or 
two.” 

The mosaic artist made no difficulty. He said that 
Sandro was the most stupid and sullen lad in the shop, 
and he had only kept him on because the boy’s father— 
a man of good family—had once been his friend. Take 
him and welcome. 

Sandro was as silent in the bottega of Giotto as he had 
been before, but it was a happy silence. He was often 
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surprised at the wit and tact with which the painter whe 
had been a shepherd boy met his patrons. The studio: 
were full of stories of his sayings aad doings. Finding 
that Sandro seemed to have a decided Knack at modelling 
Giotto employed him rather in sculpture than in othe! 
work, It did not look as if the boy were thought stupid 
in his new surroundings. For one thing, he could held 
his tongue, and that is an asset anywhere. 

One day when Sandro was no longer an apipreatiel 
but a well-grown young fellow with ideas of his own, 3 
gentleman was ushered into the bottega, who was clearly 
more of a courtier than a connoisseur. He was, it ap 
peared, sent by the Pope to secure specimen drawing 
from the various well-known artists in all the Italiaz 
cities, with a view to their employment on a new ant 
grand building in Rome. Some picture by Giotte wa 
desired. | 

The artist said sca for a moment. Then he tool 
a bit of red chalk and a sheet of linen paper, held th 
paper up against the wall, and with his hand close to hi 
side he drew a perfect circle. He turned to the Pope’ 
messenger. “That will do,” he said, “it is more tha 
enough.” 

The puzzled courtier withdrew, and there was an 
other story for the studios. As any one knows who ha 
ever tried to do it, a perfectly round O is one of the hard 
est things in the world to draw. The Pope wisely con 
cluded that a man who could draw that could do almes 
anything, and Giotto travelled te Rome, and dwelt then 
for some time, with his workmen and household. fh 
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ct, at one pesiod on anonnes he went the length and 
hia A Nialy, leaving his mark on mon A ber great 


Bt on nipgead 10 be ae thought wlty, 
vhen he and Gandro happened w be alone, “but who 
knows bow jong the wot wilh lat? Did you ever think 
you wold Nike w be an architect, Gandro mio?” 

St is 2 great profession, master,” vid $andso, intent 
upon the exact proportion A an angA's wing, 

“| think my whors will endure—vane A then,” Gi- 
win parwch, “But one A these days I thonld like to put 
the work of my bands om 2 marble building Did you 
over netice—you 216 wt 23 A os 3 as, A couse, but 1 
kgow you ase Anervant—that wnetimes, when 2 tan 
somes to the age of Blty-five of tixty, and the nd wees 
in Hight, he will achieve we great work A an entirely 
Sifterent nature from that which he bas ever dome be 
tone?” 

Sandro had, and it puzzled isn. 

#4 am no «holes,” Giotto went on, “as you well know, 
but I have talked with Dante Alighieri chout that, and 
we think alike. The thing 2 man has most at heart may 
lie seeping for years and spring w Sife when the time 
artives. 1 shall want you and Taddeo w help me when 
that day comnes.” 

$endro understood what the master had een think 
ing of when, not very long 2iter, he taw the plans for the 
new bell-towes for the Duomo at Florence. This was © 
be Giotts's great undertaking. 

In Italian cities the cathedral bells are at hung 
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a tower or spire which is part of the building, but in a 
separate tower, called the Campanile. The Leaning 
Tower of Pisa is such a building. All the instinctive | 
understanding of stone work, born in the son of a Tuscan 
peasant whose ancestors made walls before Rome was, 
all the knowledge of line and form and balanced design, 
in which years of decorative work had trained the veteran 
artist, and above all the passionate love of his city and 
the beauty of his city, awoke in Giotto while he and 
Sandro, and Taddeo Gaddi his godson, pondered over 
the plans of the Campanile. In his apprenticeship to 
Cimabue and his earlier work, Giotto had made a study 
of architecture; he had done some building in one place 
or another, but never anything like this. 

The bell-tower must not be massive and rugged like 
the Palazzo; it must not be imposing and stately like the 
Duomo; it must be tall and bright and lovely, befitting a 
tower that carried the bells, the voice of the people. 
When God called the Florentines to prayer, or to holiday 
feasting and pageantry, when the city was in sorrow, 
when an enemy threatened, it was the voice of the bells 
that brought the tidings and the command, the consola- 
tion or the rejoicing. Strong and light of heart, brave 
of spirit, lovers of life and all it brought, were these 
North Italians, yet they could be stern and stark fighters 
when need came. They were a hardy people, unlike 
their neighbors, as the dark Florentine lily was unlike 
other flowers. And there was something about the Cam- 
panile, when Giotto had drafted his sketches, that made 
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Sandro, though he was not fanciful, think of an iris blos- 
som. 

It had only four stories. It was to be built of stone 
faced with carved and colored marbles, flushing and 
paling in the strong light of Tuscany, under the lapis- 
lazuli sky. The windows were tall and narrow in the 
Gothic fashion until the upper story was built, when they 
were large and open, giving a peculiarly light and airy 
effect to the tower. Giotto was fifty-eight when he 
planned the Campanile; he did not live to finish it, but 
it was finished, according to his plans, by his godson 
Taddeo Gaddi. Like the round O, it is grace and sim- 
plicity and perfection, all in one. Faithful among his 
assistants was Sandro, who had once been the butt of the 
mosaic workers. But nobody now called him “as round 
as the O of Giotto.” They reserved that taunt for other 
men, who were really stupid, and not merely good work- 
men in the wrong shop. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 


Where the swart lily-bells of Florence bloom 

A grey-beard sat upon a lichened tomb, 

Sunning himself, and muttering all alone 

Tales that his earlier madder years had known,— 
“The days are dull and sickly grewn,” quoth he. 
“It was not thus when ruled the Medici! 


“Lorenzo now, the flower of princes,—I 
Have held his bridle-rein when he passed by, 
Not for his sake alone,—per Bacco, no! 
There was a damsel in his train—ho, ho! 
Her name is out of me—but fair was she! 
There were such women, near the Medici!” 


Under the blue divine Italian sky 

A sculptor dream-enwrapt went swiftly by. 
Down the bright slope in tender converse strayed 
With down-bent heads, a Tuscan man and maid. 
They heeded not the greybeard—nor did he 
Rouse from his musing of the Medici! 
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XIV 
A FETE AT CHENONCEAUX 
“ i OOK, Alan, look—yon comes the coach! Is she 


no bonnie, father’” 

“Ay, my lass—a white rose of a Queen for 
this mud-hole,” muttered the tall straight Scottish officer 
lounging in the doorway. The two children on the crazy 
balcony of the old Paris house craned their necks to watch 
the royal coach out of sight. Marie Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland since she was a week old, and betrothed bride 
of the Dauphin of France at fifteen, smiled winsomely 
at the two eager young faces. The plain, unattractive face 
and unwieldy figure of Catherine de’ Medici, despite 
her velvets and laces, made but a poor showing, besides 
the slim and graceful girl who was soon to be her 
daughter-in-law. They were on their way to Chambord. 

Queen Catherine and the rest of the royal family 
spent as little time as possible in Paris. Les Tournelles, 
the ancient palace of the French kings, was out of repair, 
ill-furnished and uncomfortable, and an open sewer ran 
under the very windows. Francis I had spent most of his 
reign in moving from one chateau in the provinces to 
another as his restless fancy took him. He remodelled, 
rebuilt and decorated until hunting-lodges became 
palaces, and fortresses were so transformed by turrets, 
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ball-rooms and staircase towers that they could hardly 
be recognized. Henri II had gone on with the work 
with an even greater love of building, and the Loire 
valley had been made a fairyland of royal residences. 

Queen Catherine seemed ambitious to create even 
greater magnificence. Italian artists and architects were 
travelling the old Roman roads from one end of Europe 
to the other, with their Renaissance fashions. The new 
revival of Greek and Latin learning brought with it a 
taste for classic architecture and luxurious living and 
splendid decoration. But to Jean and Alan Gordon, son 
and daughter of a captain in the Scots Guards, all the 
wealth of the Medicis was not too much to provide a 
proper setting for their girl Queen, the fairest jewel in 
the crown of Scotland. Catherine was only a banker’s 
daughter. 

When the coach had passed they went back into their 
small and modest lodging and sat down to an interrupted 
game of draughts. But Jean could not forget the young 
Queen. 

“She is far bonnier than Madame Diane even,” said 
the Scotch girl fondly, “who they say is the most beauti- 
ful lady in France.” 

“What do you know of Madame Diane?” asked her 
father, halting in his restless walk up and down the room. 

‘‘T saw her once in the forest of Fontainebleau, father,” 
Jean answered, her clear grey eyes meeting his honestly. 
‘““We were gathering mushrooms very early one morning, 
and she rode by. They say she bathes in cold water at 
dawn and then rides for two hours, and that is why she 
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eps her complexion. But she’s no young, father, and 

she was all in black and white, like 2 widow.” 

“She is one,” said Captain Gordon grimly. “Did she 
speak to thee, my lass?” 
“0 yes, and asked my name, She knew who you were 
and she speired would I like to come to court. I said I 
would be f2in to come if you and Alan did—and she 
wniled and rade swiftly away.” 

Captain Gordon frowned a little and said no more. 
He had done some small service to Diane, Duchesse de 
Valentinois, 2 few months ago, and perhaps it was her 
doing that a place had been offered for Jean in the service 
of the Dauphiness. He doubted whether he should let 
her go. He knew too much of Catherine de’ Medici’s 
court to be over-anxious to place his young daughter 
there. But of this Jean knew nothing. 

She was 2 Scotch bluchell of 2 girl, with eyes grey 
and bright 2s 2 mountain tarn on 2 windy morning, and 
the pink of heather blossoms on her check, 2 great 
quantity of fine, soft, dark hair with 2 shimmer of bronze 
in it. Alan and she were devoted to each other, and it 
would be time enough for Jean w go w court when Alan 
took service in the Guards. Their father had brought 
his two motherless bairns with him to France when his 
regiment came over, because they were safer there, in 
care of their nurse Elepeth and Angus her husband, than 
in turbulent Scotland. He had thought that if the six- 
year-old Scottish Queen, brought up under the eye of her 
future mother-in-law, ever came to be Queen of France, 
his children might have 2 better chance abroad than at 
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home. The ties between France and Scotland were inti- 
mate in those days, and there were many Scotch folk in 
France. In those great building projects that occupied 
the kings and nobles of France in the sixteenth century, 
Scotch masons made themselves useful. Duncan Skene, 
an old friend of Angus and Elspeth, had laid castle 
foundations in three kingdoms. He found brethren of 
his craft wherever he went, and knew many curious and 
fateful secrets of great houses. Jean and Alan, from 
babyhood, delighted in his stories and rhymes, and he 
could always find a way for them out of any difficulty. 

Although Duncan could make his way anywhere be- 
cause he was a good mason, he was—perhaps for that 
very reason—outspoken in his opinions of French ways 
of living. He especially disapproved of the hovels in 
which many of the poor people lived, on the fringes of 
parks in which stood magnificent palaces. His disgust 
for a method of building used for these huts, where 
neither wood nor stone was plentiful, was unbounded. 
It was not real building craft at all, he said. 

He pointed out some peasants, one day, at work on 
such a hut. They began by setting planks on edge, with 
stakes to keep them upright, leaving a space between as 
wide as their proposed wall was to be thick. Then they 
scattered fine earth in this space, in a layer about an inch 
thick, sprinkled it with water and trod it down, and let 
it harden. This was repeated many times, until at last 
the earth wall was higher than a man’s head. Sometimes 
a rammer made of a seasoned oak root was used to tamp 
down the earth. When the walls were done, the planks 
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were used in the roof and rude door. A hut built in this 
way was solid and fairly comfortable, but it did not suit 
Duncan’s idea of a house. 

In such a hut, one day, he found a small boy, all alone 
and so nearly starved that he could not speak and could 
hardly swallow. Duncan brought the child in his arms 
to Elspeth and fed him with good broth, and left some 
silver to pay for his keep. After diligent inquiry he 
learned that the youngster was the child of a glover and 
his wife, who had been seized with the plague. The 
woman had told a gossip of hers to take care of the boy, 
and given her all the money the couple had; and that was 
the last any one knew of him. Evidently the faithless 
friend had gone off with the money and left the child in 
the hut, to the mercies of chance. His name was Ambroi, 
and he spoke the soft dialect of Provence. Jean and Alan 
amused themselves with learning it, and with teaching 
him Scotch—which was a language in itself, quite differ- 
ent from English. He could handle a needle as well as 
Elspeth, and draw patterns for Jean’s embroidery; and 
he taught them both some new stitches. In time he was 
apprenticed to a glove-maker who had known his parents. 

The court of France was one of great splendor, and 
the silks and velvets of Lyons and Genoa, the linen and 
lace and fine leather of a dozen famous towns, found 
market there. Madame Diane wore only black and 
white, but the richness of material in her costumes and 
the beauty of line made her magpie colors more notice- 
able than all the peacock pageant of crimson and blue 
and gold. Chenonceaux, her own castle, was as nearly 
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“The Dauphin’s weel enow,” admitted Duncan Skene 
grimly, “by himself. But he’ll not be left to himself. 
The Guises aye get what they want, and there’s seven o’ 
them and only one o’ him. King James was fey when 
he said that the crown o’ Scotland came wi’ a lass and will 
gae wi’ a lass. She’s a frail bit o’ a thing to be flung into 
the hurly-burly o’ three kingdoms.” 

Marie Stuart was Queen of Scotland, which her 
mother, Marie de Guise, was now governing for her, 
as regent, and she was wife of the heir to the French 
throne, while her powerful uncles, of the great French 
family of Guise, claimed for her the crown of England. 
If the lucky Guises had their way with the luckless 
Stuarts, Scotland would become a French province. It 
was not generally known—but Captain Gordon knew it 
—that a secret clause in the marriage treaties provided 
that if Marie died childless her husband would be heir 
of all her rights. He would be King not only of Scot- 
land, but of England if he could make his claim good. 

Things were in this state when Henri II was wounded 
in a tournament by pure accident, and in a few days died. 
His son Francis IJ, only sixteen years old, was now King 
of France, and Marie Stuart his wife, at seventeen, was 
Queen. The young King was in very poor health; he 
was not handsome, and when people saw him at his coro- 
nation he did not look either strong nor clever. Captain 
Gordon wondered what Catherine de’ Medici would do. 
Strange stories were half told, half hinted at. Alan 
Gordon was now in the Scots Guards, and Jean was soon 
to have a place in the train of the young Queen. Her 
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father was not wholly at ease in his mind about that, but 
he felt that the more loyal hearts the girl-Queen had 
about her, the better, just now. 

There were no signs that Catherine de’ Medici was 
deeply absorbed in mourning for her late husband, even 
for the usual time of forty days. She seemed more in- 
terested in making the coronation of her son and his wife 
as brilliant as possible. She took possession of Chenon- 
ceaux, giving Chaumont to Madame Diane in exchange, 
and preparations were begun for a féte in welcome of 
the young royal couple. Duncan Skene was had down 
at the chateau for work in connection with this. He was 
very canny at work on pools and fountains. There were 
to be obelisks, triumphal arches, fountains running wine. 
Queen Mary’s own rooms were most elegant, in the best 
style of the Renaissance. The walls were oak-panelled 
and tapestried, the oaken furniture was carved in graceful 
designs, the first Venetian mirror ever brought to France 
hung by the toilet-table. Jean had never seen the inside 
of a real royal palace, and in the very nick of time she 
learned that she was to go down for the féte. She knew 
Mary Beatoun and Mary Livingston, two of the Queen’s 
maids of honor (who were all named Mary) and Alan 
was to be on duty there too. 

At an inn on the road from Paris a boy caught Alan’s 
bridle in the stable-yard and begged a word with him. 
It was Ambroi, and he had strange and terrible news. 

“J swear it is so,” said the lad with a white, haggard 
face. “I would have stolen the gloves and sent others 
instead, but I had no chance. You and your people were 
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“The Dauphin’s weel enow,” admitted Duncan Skene 
grimly, “by himself. But he’ll not be left to himself. 
The Guises aye get what they want, and there’s seven 0’ 
them and only one o’ him. King James was fey when 
he said that the crown o’ Scotland came wi’ a lass and will 
gae wi’ a lass. She’s a frail bit o’ a thing to be flung into 
the hurly-burly o’ three kingdoms.” 

Marie Stuart was Queen of Scotland, which her 
mother, Marie de Guise, was now governing for her, 
as regent, and she was wife of the heir to the French 
throne, while her powerful uncles, of the great French 
family of Guise, claimed for her the crown of England. 
If the lucky Guises had their way with the luckless 
Stuarts, Scotland would become a French province. It 
was not generally known—but Captain Gordon knew it 
—that a secret clause in the marriage treaties provided 
that if Marie died childless her husband would be heir 
of all her rights. He would be King not only of Scot- 
land, but of England if he could make his claim good. 

Things were in this state when Henri II was wounded 
in a tournament by pure accident, and in a few days died. 
His son Francis II, only sixteen years old, was now King 
of France, and Marie Stuart his wife, at seventeen, was 
Queen. The young King was in very poor health; he 
was not handsome, and when people saw him at his coro- 
nation he did not look either strong nor clever. Captain 
Gordon wondered what Catherine de’ Medici would do. 
Strange stories were half told, half hinted at. Alan 
Gordon was now in the Scots Guards, and Jean was soon 
to have a place in the train of the young Queen. Her 
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father was not wholly at ease in his mind about that, but 
he felt that the more loyal hearts the girl-Queen had 
about her, the better, just now. 

There were no signs that Catherine de’ Medici was 
deeply absorbed in mourning for her late husband, even 
for the usual time of forty days. She seemed more in- 
terested in making the coronation of her son and his wife 
as brilliant as possible. She took possession of Chenon- 
ceaux, giving Chaumont to Madame Diane in exchange, 
and preparations were begun for a féte in welcome of 
the young royal couple. Duncan Skene was had down 
at the chateau for work in connection with this. He was 
very canny at work on pools and fountains. There were 
to be obelisks, triumphal arches, fountains running wine. 
Queen Mary’s own rooms were most elegant, in the best 
style of the Renaissance. The walls were oak-panelled 
and tapestried, the oaken furniture was carved in graceful 
designs, the first Venetian mirror ever brought to France 
hung by the toilet-table. Jean had never seen the inside 
of a real royal palace, and in the very nick of time she 
learned that she was to go down for the féte. She knew 
Mary Beatoun and Mary Livingston, two of the Queen’s 
maids of honor (who were all named Mary) and Alan 
was to be on duty there too. 

At an inn on the road from Paris a boy caught Alan’s 
bridle in the stable-yard and begged a word with him. 
It was Ambroi, and he had strange and terrible news. 

“T swear it is so,” said the lad with a white, haggard 
face. “I would have stolen the gloves and sent others 
instead, but I had no chance. You and your people were 
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kind to me, and the young Queen is of your people. She 
also has been kind—when they sent me from the shop 
with gloves she bade them give me food and wine, seeing 
that I was faint with hunger. What can be done?” 

Alan thought hard for a long minute. His father 
was in Paris. ‘“Couild you make another pair of gloves 
like them?” he asked. 

“T made the pattern for the embroidery,” said the boy. 
“T could do the work again. The perfumed gloves— 
with poison in the perfume—will be in the Queen’s room 
when she reaches Chenonceaux.” 

“T bought gloves from your shop for Jean,” Alan said 
at last. “Here they are, and here is money to pay your 
way. Make haste and do the embroidery in all points 
like the other. I will try to get word to the Queen, but 
she will be hedged about with spies. It will be much 
better if it is supposed that she has received and worn the 
gloves and that the poison did not take effect.” 

Poison was a common enough way of getting rid of 
an enemy, in the sixteenth century. Wise persons did 
not eat or drink in doubtful company, or they confined 
their food to “an egg, an apple or a nut.” Certain Italian 
chemists could make venom so subtle that it would poison 
a fan, a pair of gloves or a racquet-handle. To refuse a 
royal gift would be an insult, especially if the giver, like 
Catherine, was already suspected of knowing a great deal 
too much about poisons. This apparent kindness of hers 
toward the young couple must have been meant to dis- 
arm suspicion while she plotted to remove Marie and her 
influence over the young King at one stroke. Alan went, 
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on his arrival at the chateau, to look for Duncan Skene, 
and told him all, 

“There’s a secret stair in yon place,” said Duncan, 
thoughtfully. “Hardly an auld castle in the valley but 
has its private ways around. J found it when I worked 
there, but I jalouse the auld Queen knows naught o’t yet. 
I'll keep watch, and Mistress Jean can reach Queen 
Mary’s chamber by that stair.” 

They planned that when the gloves were finished, 
Ambroi should bring them by boat along the darkling 
river. During the entrance of the royal couple, while 
fireworks were blazing and powder exploding, Alan 
would give the gloves to Jean and she would take them 
up the stairway. The signal Ambroi would give must 
sot be known as a signal. He was to whistle or sing the 
aid song, 

“O) where hae ye been, Lord Ronald my wn? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome young man?” 


Nobody else would be likely to know the song, much 
jess be singing it at the French court. 

Thus it came about that Jean found herself hidden in 
the blackness of the narrow secret stair, behind the 
tapestry that hid a sliding panel. The Queen and her 
maids came laughing up the grand staircase, all the maids 
but Mary Livingston were dismissed. They had just dis- 
covered the packet of exquisitely embroidered gloves on 
the dressing-table, when Jean came out of her conceal- 
ment. She seemed to see nothing but the Queen’s startled 
face and the quick movement of the maid of honor to de- 
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fend her lady. Years after, however, Jean could remem- 

“ber exactly how the room looked. She told her story 
briefly, like a soldier’s daughter. Queen Marie listened, 
her hazel eyes narrowing and her whole face hardening 
into the likeness of carved marble. 


JEAN VANISHED, CLOSING THE DOOR ALL BUT A CRACK 


“Back, maiden, into your hiding!” she said suddenly. 
‘Some one comes!” 

Jean vanished, closing the door all but a crack—it 
moved noiselessly as a foot shod with fur. Catherine de’ 
Medici came in. 

The dowager Queen wore black velvet over a huge 
hoop; her head and neck were glittering with priceless 
jewels. Her eyes were unusually brilliant and curiously 
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observant. Jean thought of a story she had heard of a 
great Brazilian spider attacking a humming-bird. Marie’ 
met her mother-in-law with graceful deference. 

“T have but this moment received your thoughtful 
gift, madam,” she said. “Is it not strange? I myself 
had prepared a gift for you, of my own work, since you 
were so good as to admire it. It is also a gift of gloves.” 

She held out to the astonished Catherine the packet 
that had lain on the table; she fondled and displayed the 
gloves that Jean had brought. “They are really wonder- 
fully alike, are they not?” she laughed. ‘“Glove-makers 
can be bribed, you see.” 

The two queens faced each other. After a long 
moment Catherine made a formal, courteous speech of 
thanks, took the packet in her finger-tips and left the 
room. When a day or two later, she was suddenly indis- 
posed, she was much more frightened than her physicians 
deemed necessary. They told each other that it was a 
mere case of indigestion, but they were relieved when 
she recovered. 

When Jean was sure the way was clear she slipped 
down the stair and came across the grass to Alan and 
Duncan waiting. Softly as she stole toward them, Alan 
heard her step. He “turned about lightly, as the Gordons 
do all.” 

EVV elie. 

“All is well,” said Jean with a little fluttering sigh. 

“For this time,” said Duncan Skene. “But yon court’s 
no place for the gay Gordons, nor any lone mitherless 
lass, and she the last o’ the Stuarts. Dang the auld witch 
and her works!” 


THE QUEEN’S GARDEN 


Walking in her garden in the end of the day 

The Queen gathered roses all so bonny and gay. 

A thorn that pricked her finger, it made her start and cry, 
But the rose-tree whispered softly, “Wait and listen by-and-by.” 


Walking in her garden where the fountain played, 

The Queen gathered lilies as beseemed a tender maid. 
She listened to her enemies that whispered by the thorn, 
And she wished that a princess she had never been born. 


Sitting with her maidens in the prison where she dwelt, 

The Queen wrought a garden of all she thought and felt, 

With her needle swift emblazoning flower and leaf and bird and tree, 
And at last she had a garden where she wandered fancy-free. 


There’s little to be envied in the garden of a Queen, 

For the flowers are stiff and motionless, the grass is seldom green, 
*T is withered by the envy of the hates that creep and lie— 

She can only dream of Paradise, and wish the years gone by. 


There are roses in her garden, there are thistles purple-bright, 
There are lilies with their sword-leaves, and petals silver-white. 
But each blossom is an emblem, and fairer far, I ween, 

Is the heather on our moorlands than the garden of the Queen! 
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XV 
THE BLESSING OF THE MOSKVA 


“ ROM Dogs nose to Foxenose are three leagues 
H North and by West.” 

Christopher Greenaway remembered seeing 
that line in his father’s crabbed, careful hand in the log- 
book of the Swallow, when he was but a little fellow. 
Even then he used to play at trading for the Muscovy 
Company with the Russians, and one of the very first 
things he remembered was the softness of the mink, 
ermine and beaver furs which his father had brought 
home from a voyage, as his mother held him in her lap 
and let him stroke them and play with them. Then there 
was a manuscript book at Mr. Parker’s house filled with 
rhymed letters from Master George Turberville written 
many years ago, and some of these were about Muscovy. 
The hob-nailed rhymes went singing through his head 
as the sturdy little British ship drove onward under the 
circling Arctic sun. 


“They have no English glasse, of slices of a rocke 

Hight Sluda they their windows make, that English glasse doth mocke. 

They cut it very thinne, and sew it with a thread 

In pretty order like to panes, to serve their present need. 

And sure the rocke is nothing rich, the cost is very slight. . . 
191 
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How puzzled he had been at the idea of slices of stone 
being used for window-panes, and how he had pestered 
his father until Captain Greenaway brought home some — 
leaves of the actual mica, on which little Astrid Orm- 
grass, the Norwegian captain’s daughter, engraved 
with a needle a star and a dragon-fern for her own name. 
She had told Kit a great deal about her own country, 
where the churches were of wood, and the houses too, 
and the people travelled on skis in winter. Kit had liked 
her better than any girl he had ever known, though she 
was only seven years old; she was so strong and nimble 
and fearless. He was three years older, and now, at six- 
teen, he had already made several voyages in his father’s 
ship. When they were in Bergen he rather hoped he 
might see her again, but she had gone to sea with her 
father, as she always did. 

Scraps from the old log-book returned to his mind. 
There was the Dog’s Nose, looking like a gurnard’s head, 
and there was the cross standing up from the point, and 
the salt house half a mile away. ‘To the north no trees 
grew, and the banks were of fuller’s earth. He recognized 
all these things as he had known the Lofoden Islands, the 
Wardenhouse, the queer unearthly light in the night sky 
after sundown, and the huge North Cape, standing up 
like a wedge a thousand feet above the sea. Past Cape 
Race, the tallow which they cast was full of great broken 
shells at two and twenty fathom. There was wind and 
snow a-plenty before they anchored near Cape Comfort. 

As always when English ships went on adventure in 
foreign lands, every one on board was keen to observe the 
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people, their customs and character. It was important 
to know what goods made in England would find a market 
elsewhere, and also what sort of trade could be made for 
the products of other countries. Commerce was almost 
all barter, swapping of one thing for another without the 
use of money. Also, other nations besides the English 
were trafficking in all the ports of the world. It was well 
to see what they were doing. 

Late in the day there put out from shore a strange 
boat filled with fur-clad people, and they made signs to 
come aboard. Captain Greenaway had made only one 
voyage into these waters, and that was years ago, but he 
knew that they were Lapps. There were a dozen or 
more men and three or four women; it was really not 
easy to tell one from the other, for all were dressed alike 
in hooded tunic, trousers and boots. One of the sailors 
could talk Russian, and one of the Lapps could also speak 
some words of it, but bargaining was carried on under 
difficulties. The youngest and slenderest of the women 
stood near Kit, and he suddenly saw that her eyes were 
deep blue. She was frowning a little and watching him, 
and he took a step toward her. Then she spoke. 

“English’” she said. “English boy?” 

“Surely,” said Kit, “we are English. And you—” 

“Norsk,” she said softly, and glanced toward the 
Lapp chief. “My name Astrid—Ormegrass.” 

It was evident that she had not spoken English for a 
long time, or perhaps any language but that of the 
Savage people among whom she lived. She slipped back 
among the others, and Kit went in search of his father, 
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who was down below, directing the men who were getting 
out trading stores. Captain Greenaway was quite as 
astonished and concerned as Kit had been. 

‘We must get the little wench away from ’em,” he 
said at once, “but we don’t want no trouble with the 
critters. J reckon the best way’ll be to buy her if we 
can. Else they’ll try to steal her back, and if they once 
get her off into the wilderness you might as well try to 
pick a needle out of a bottle of hay.” 

The captain had not traded for twenty years wherever 
an English ship could sail without knowing pretty well 
how to deal with wild people. The Lapps found their 
trading much more profitable than they had expected. 
When the chief was warmed with a drink or two of 
brandy, he yielded to the temptation of a certain silver 
saucepan from the cook’s galley and sold Astrid for what 
he regarded as a very good price. These people, dirty 
and uncivilized as they seemed, had a great love for 
jewelry, gold, silver, fine cloth and whatever luxury they 
could carry with them in their continual wandering from 
forest to seacoast. Their real wealth was in their rein- 
deer herds and the skins they could get by hunting in the 
unmapped forest. The chief intended Astrid for a bride 
to his son when she should be a little older, but the son 
decided that one of the other girls with such a dowry as 
the sea-captain’s prices would enable her father to give 
would be better than a beggar girl from the sea with no 
dowry at all except her own gold hair. Kit, however, 
was of quite another opinion, and so every one was satis- 


fied. 
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It was a good bargain in more ways than one for the 
English, for the little Norwegian girl knew not only the 
Lapp dialect but Russian and some Samoyede phrases, 
and she would be a capable interpreter if they needed one. 
Sitting in the cabin, with her long yellow braids tumbling 
over her furry coat, she told in halting English how she 
came to be a slave in a Lapp household. Her father’s 
ship had been wrecked, she could not tell just how long 
before, and she had been picked up by some fisher Lapps 
who had sold her to the forest tribe with whom she was 
found. Two or three times her fair face and blue eyes 
had taken the eye of kindly Russians, and once a kind 
woman had almost got her away, but always the Lapps 
had taken the alarm and gone off into the depths of the 
forest where it was out of the bounds of possibility to get 
at them. 

It did not take long for Astrid to recover her use of 
English and Norwegian; it came back to her day by day. 
She had to go on wearing boy’s clothes, for there were 
no others on the ship. The captain said that when they 
should reach Colmogro he would fit her out as if she 
were his own daughter. 

Colmogro was the trading city of North Russia, and 
here the captain planned to leave his ship for refitting, 
and with Kit and Mr. Fox, the mate, and Astrid, he 
would go on inland as far as Moscow. He had been 
there once, when he was a young man, and what he had 
to say of it made Kit feel that it must be strange beyond 
anything that was to be seen in England. Astrid had 
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been there also, and she said that it was like a city of the 
Trolls. 

They went from Colmogro to Vologhda in a wooden 
flat-boat made without nails, sailing when the wind 
served, and hauled by boatmen with ropes, or set with 
poles, when it would not. The houses, just as Kit remem- 
bered the old rhyme-book saying, were all of fir logs, not 
squared, but carved out so as to fit one with another, and 
chinked with moss and covered with birch-bark. Against 
the great danger of fire the roofs were covered with earth 
and not thatched. Captain Greenaway said that an old 
man had told him that the fir was the warmest of all 
trees, and that these houses were far warmer and more 
comfortable than brick or stone would be in the long 
cold winters. 

In the houses of the peasants or muzhiks were but two 
rooms, with an earth floor. In one the great wood-stove 
was, built of brick and sometimes with a kind of bunk 
or second story above for guests; the family slept on top 
of that stove in cold weather, wrapped in their sheepskin 
shubas or coats. The other room was the one in which 
the ikon was hung, with a little lamp always burning be- 
fore it, and a bench ran round the walls for seats and 
sometimes for sleeping. Over the door was a little porch, 
and the ends of the beams were projecting, and carved 
into strange ornaments of men or animals, and painted. 

Not only the houses but the dishes were of wood, and 
the spoons also; and there was no roast meat, only baked 
meat, porridge, bread and milk. When once they lodged 
in a Russian cabin they had no beds but bear skins laid on 
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the bench, and Kit thought how the English maids he 
knew would have taken such comfort. But Astrid 
laughed merrily and told them that after the crowded 
Lapp tents she was glad of any shelter under a Christian 
roof, 

But it was not all hardship. When they came to 
Vologhda there were English people living in something 
like the English fashion, although they had adopted, for 
comfort, most of the Russian ways of building, furnish- 
ing and housekeeping. They stayed in a Russian country 
house where all the furniture was made by peasant work- 
men after old, old patterns, beautifully painted and 
carved, and in the great brick-floored kitchen the mis- 
tress of the house and her daughters sat spinning with 
their maids, singing old songs and telling fairy tales. And 
everywhere birds were singing madly, as if they were 
making the most of the brief bright summer, and the air 
was full of the most delicious fragrances, which changed 
as the season advanced and they went further south. 

“Ts it at all like Norway?” Kit asked once. Astrid 
laughed. 

“No, not a bit—except for the wooden houses. Our 
land is all mountains and fiords and tumbling streams. 
Our land is beautiful. But this is beautiful too,” she 
added softly. 

They were floating down the Volga from Yeroslav, 
and the wild and strange country was like nothing the 
English lad had seen. It was bigger, and lonelier, and 
somehow more savage, than even the sea, which had been 
his playground and his fathers’ before him. He remem- 
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bered the story of the wolves circling round and round 
the Lapps’ encampment on a winter night, and trying to 
charge the tents, which Astrid had told him, and he 
wondered if there was anything she was afraid of. He 
had sometimes thought that he would like to settle in the — 
American plantations, Here was a girl who would not 
fear savages or loneliness or icy winters if she had to en- 
counter them. One of his father’s friends had been there, 
and said that the Swedes on the Delaware built log 
houses like these, and that other colonists had adopted 
the fashion, because wood was plenty and the cold severe. 
Every land had its own ways of meeting the problems of 
living. Cold and heat, and wind and storm, sand and 
swamp, set men’s wits at work to use what lay at hand 
to make snug homes for their wives and little ones. Kit 
was day-dreaming, and so, perhaps, was the young girl; 
she was humming a little song in her own language. 
When at last they reached Moscow it was winter 
again, and the Moskva, the river winding through the 
city, was already frozen. By this time Kit had learned 
Russian well enough to speak it with the people he met, 
and Mr. Fox the mate knew something of the history of 
the city and its conquest by the Tartars. But nothing he 
had heard prepared him for the strange and magnificent 
citadel of the Kremlin. Standing up above the city on 
its triangular mount, encircled by its wall with towers at 
intervals, topped by its mushroom-shaped roofs all blaz- 
ing with color and gilding, it was not in the least like any- 
thing else in Europe that he had seen or heard of. It 
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seemed to be a mixture of West and East, as, in fact, it 
was. 

Neither was the Greek Church like any church he 
had known. The gorgeous robes of the priests, the gild- 
ing and color and half-barbaric decoration within the 
churches, the chanting in an unknown tongue, were like 
neither Catholic nor Protestant so far as he could see. 
And there were a great many Tartars in the city, besides 
foreigners of all kinds and descriptions who came there 
to trade, as the English had done. Kit found out in course 
of time that two thousand Tartars of a warlike tribe had 
come to submit themselves to the Emperor that year, and 
were his guests at Christmas tide. It was strange to be 
anywhere except in England, or on an English ship, at 
Christmas. 

But the most curious and marvellous sight was to be 
seen on Twelfth Day, when the blessing of the waters 
took place. On that day the Tsar himself, with all his 
court, and the Metropolitan, the head of the Russian 
Church, with his bishops and priests, all in their most 
splendid robes of office, went in procession to the cathe- 
dral and then down upon the frozen river. In the throng 
of onlookers were the three English and their little Nor- 
wegian ward, with a Russian merchant who was a friend 
of Captain Greenaway. He had explained to them that 
this hallowing of the waters was a very old custom, and 
that the ceremony would take place all over the land at 
this time. The wild spirits and goblins of the waters were 
now imprisoned, and could not escape, and the waters, 
solemnly blessed, were made free of all evil powers for 
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another year. A great hole was cut in the ice. The © 
solemn, weird service went forward. Some of the hal-_ 
lowed water was sprinkled upon the court dignitaries. — 
Then the people pressed forward, to fill pots with the 

holy water to carry home; sick folk were dipped in the — 
icy current. Tartars were christened. Even some of the 

Tsar’s beautiful thoroughbred horses were brought to ~ 
drink of the stream. ; 

“Did you hear anything when the waters were 
blessed?” asked Astrid in a low tone. She was shivering. | 

“No,” said Kit. 

“You know the women say that the spirits cry out 
when they are banished, and that if children hear the cry 
they will come under the power of evil,” whispered the 
girl. “Did you see how they covered the children’s heads 
to keep the cry out?” 

“Nonsense!” said Kit sturdily, drawing her little fur- 
mittened hand into his. “As if we were heathen! Why, 
you and me have sailed the seas half our life, and our 
folk before us! And there's no blessing of London Pool 
on Twelfth Day—or any other.” 

“But I did hear a cry,” shuddered Astrid. “I did.” 
Her fair face was quite white. “And—it called my name 
three times.” 

In spite of himself the boy felt a creeping chill. He 
did not know what to say. And then a tall, fur-capped 
man, his hair and long fair beard streaked with grey came 
toward them, held out his arms and cried yearningly, 

“Astrid! My dear little daughter!” 

Captain Ormgrass had not been drowned after all. 
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His story was almost as strange as Astrid’s own. He 
had been picked up by some Russians and carried to Col- 
mogro, and had been able to find no trace of his daughter 
or his crew. Broken-hearted he had not gone back to 
Norway at all, but had been working as a common sailor, 
and later trading in salt up and down the Volga. It was 
a very happy party of five which set out, a little later, by 
sledge to the northern port, and thence took ship for Eng- 
land in all good time. Russia had been good to them, 
after all. 


TSAR KOLOKOL 


Tsar Kolokol am I 
Emperor of bells. 
In me the daemon mute 
Of my land dwells. 
Mightiest of bells was 1, 
My voice was heard 
Whelming all other sounds, 
Despotic my word. 


Tsar Kolokol am I, 
In Moscow I dwell, 

Having no power to bless, 
Ban or compel. 

Fallen from. my great estate, 
Centuries ago, 

Men make my sovereignty 
A passing show. 


Tsar Kolokol am I, 
Emperor of bells. 

The wild winds chant to me 
Their mystic spells. 

Great days are dead and gone, 
Greater shall be. 

Who shall know Muscovy 
Save only me? 
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XVI 
THE HAMMER POND 


HAT’S all very good, my lad, but thy trade and 
my trade won't fit. That’s all I ha’ got to say 


to it.” 

The sturdy, rosy-cheeked, curly-headed old man who 
thus dismissed the subject and his visitor together turned 
back into the house and shut his own door. The youth 
who turned, without a backward glance, toward the stile 
and the little footpath across the Fore Acre, did not seem 
overmuch cast down by this dismissal. He looked grave 
and thoughtful, to be sure, but he seldom looked other- 
wise, although but little past twenty. Matthew Rowan 
had expected something of a conflict when he put on his 
best jerkin and went to see old Benjamin Ifield the 
builder. Any man would, who knew old Ben and thought 
of asking permission to court his daughter Rose. But 
it would have been ruinous to all chance of winning Rose 
to address her without that formality; besides, it would 
not have accorded with Matthew’s own ideas of what was 
proper and right. If Rose’s father proved obdurate, and 
Matthew had reason to think she herself was not, it would 
be time enough to meditate taking a high hand. But the 
young man knew very well that the Rowans of Hammer 
Pond were far from being, in the eyes of the neighbor- 
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hood, the equals of the Ifields of Oak Dene. All England 
was a-building in these days of prosperous living, and 
Ben Ifield’s oak, his workmen and his craftsmanship, 
were known beyond his own countryside even. His ideas 
of a fit match for Rose were set high. The Ifields had 
always married well, and Rose was in name and face and 
fortune the flower of the parish. 

But Matthew went back to the old tiled cottage by the 
forge, not altogether despairing. 

Old Ben went into the pretty parlor he had panelled 
with his own hands for Rose’s mother, twenty-odd years 
before, and began to brew himself a mug of bishop. His 
wife glanced up at him inquiringly, but said nothing. 
She had not lived with him a quarter of a century with- 
out learning—for she was wise and observant—when to 
keep silence. 

The like of this house could scarcely have been found 
even in the Weald country and in that age of oak. Every 
timber in it had been chosen, felled, shaped and finished 
by the hand of some Ifield of the last three generations, 
and they were all knowledgeable builders. The first of 
the name who had made a name for himself beyond that 
of a solid yeoman farmer was, the family tradition had 
it, chosen to frame the timber roof of the parish church; 
another Ifield’s work was still pointed out in the rood- 
screen and the choir-stalls, carved and set in place almost 
a hundred years ago. Trained in centuries of work for 
the Church, with all their accumulated wisdom of axe 
and adze and plane and saw, their knowledge of wood 
and its ways, their instinctive love of good work, they 
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had turned in the sixteenth century to house-building. 
Old Ben’s grandfather and his four sons had done 
most of the fine work on the old Hall, burned down some 
years before. They had also found time to make over 
the ancient farm-house of the Ifields into this quaintly 
beautiful, homely-comfortable dwelling, as perfectly 
built, though not as large, as the Hall itself. 

It was a half-timbered house, the brick as well as the 
wood home-found, for there was a brick-yard on Ifield 
land where Roman brick had once been turned out, and 
part of the wall of the cow-stables was Roman work. It 
had the great roomy, brick-floored kitchen of other farms, 
but it had also this private parlor with its wall-cupboards 
and fireplace, and bedchamber for the master and mis- 
tress adjoining, and guest-chamber and upper rooms for 
the son and daughter of the family. It was the one great 
grief of Ben’s life that young Benjamin would not follow 
the trade of his fathers, but went to London, where he 
became a trafficker in cargoes from beyond the seas. He 
had done well there, for he “took back” to his mother’s 
people, ship-captains and traders of Rye; but there would 
be no more builders in the family unless Rose should 
marry as-her father secretly hoped she would. There- 
fore he welcomed the news that the young Squire was 
coming down from London with a rich wife, and in- 
tended to rebuild the Hall. That meant new faces, new 
talk, new fashions—which girls like. In the one visit 
Ben had made to London, and from his son’s talk, he 
could understand that great things were afoot nowadays 
in the building trades. Rose might get somebody like 
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the builders of Cowdray, or Middle Temple Hall in 
London. . 

Anthony Shirley, as he flung himself off his horse at 
the door, looked up at the oaken gables and beams with 
delight. This house was builded to outlast the genera- 
tions, and the young Squire meant to have his new Hall 
a manor-house of the same quality. It was good to be 
again in his own country, among his own people. He 
had not seen Ben Ifield for ten years, but he felt sure of 
finding him unchanged. He had ridden nearly fifteen 
miles from the country-house of his bride’s father, where 
he was staying, to see the builder and begin to plan the 
Hall. He remembered, suddenly, a certain oak felled in 
the wood near the Rowan forge the very last time he 
came here as a boy. He wondered, with a little thrill 
of curiosity, whether some of the very oaks he used to lie 
under there and dream of the wide world, might not fur- 
nish flooring for his chamber and Phillida’s, or for her 
morning-room. He could see those rooms with his 
mind’s eye. They should be all English, and still equal 
to anything French or Italian architects could show. 
Mantels and chimney-pieces that dwarfed the owners, 
immense rooms always cold, grand stairways of marble, 
and lofty windows like those at 


“Hardwicke Hall 
More glass than wall.” 


These were well enough for court life and the 
pageant of a palace, but a Manor should be a home; 
dignified and stately if you please, but a place one could 
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love. And it should be English. The oak and tile and 
masonry of England at her best were as good as any. 
Ifield had been expecting some word from the young 


_ Squire, and his ruddy face was all aglow as he welcomed 


the young man into his house. The wife gathered up her 
work and silently vanished through one door as they 


_ came in at the other. She knew that her husband was 
_ how tasting the finest flavor of his success, and that he 
_ would delight in telling it all over to her afterward, far 
_more than if she had been there and seen. Moreover, 


talk of measurements and framing, of quarter-sawing and 
moulding, was so much Hebrew to her, and she felt sure 
that the maids needed her eye upon them. Girls were a 
harum-scarum lot, the best of them—Rose and all. 

Ben Ifield knew that no other builder in the neigh- 


_ Dorhood had a chance of being considered for a moment 
_ by the young Squire, and this perhaps had something to 


do with his abruptness toward young Rowan. To his 
mind old Rowan was little better than a tinker. If this 
Matthew had set up a trip-hammer to draw the water 
from the pond and give them power for their forge, he 
and his brother were still following a tinker’s trade. He 
had not talked an hour about his own trade in his own 
house without declaring that the joiner was the head and 
front of craftsmen, standing on his own feet, indepen- 


| dently. You could build a house of wood alone, without 
| brick or metal or tile or plaster, or even masonry; you 
_ could not build one without carpenter work. 


‘How about the chimneys?” asked the Squire smil- 
ing. 
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“Not so easy, but it can be done,” said the builder 
obstinately. ‘“There’s catted chimneys, of sticks chinked 
and faced with clay. Poor folk make shift with such, 
and if you make your fireplace big enough they do serve. 
My father he built such a one for the old Squire after 
the Hall burned down. They used it till Squire he died. 
You’ve thatch for the roof, panelling for walls and ceil- 
ings, good oaken beams for sills and foundations, somers 
and girders. There’s not a nail in my house from garret 
to cellar, if you'll believe me, sir, nor a bit of wood gone 
pecky, nor a jamb or beam settled in all the years. Every 
timber’s been chosen for its place, sound and seasoned 
and out o’ wynd.” 

“Out of wynd—what’s that?” 

“Marry, sir, ’t is the whole mystery o’ building, one 
may say. A wynd is a bend, twist or crook like such as 
some wood ’ull take in drying. But when it’s out 0’ wynd 
—straight and true—why then you make sure that your 
wainscot, or your panel, or your plastered wall, sets fair 
and perfect as a die.” 

“Better mayhap—for there be loaded dice,” laughed 
the young fellow. ‘Then it’s settled that you’re to go 
about the work on the Hall at once, and I may get my 
men down from London next year. They’re doing mar- 
vellous fine work in lead and iron and plaster nowadays. 
My notion would be to gather the best of all under our 
English roof, as the best of all the world comes in Eng- 
lish ships to Plymouth and London and Bristol, and the 
Five Ports. Give each trade its due and all for the good 
of England!” 
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“Well enow for the land, sir,” Ifield answered, “but 


_not for housen, Squire. Some crafts are friendly, I grant 


you—masons can lay foundations, and I’m not saying a 


tile or stone roof’s not better than thatch, and brick or 
stone chimneys better than stick and clay. And for 
latch and hinges ironwork may do, though here, as we 
see, we have neither. My wife’s father he gave her this 
_ brass fender and fire-set, and so there’s no iron round our 


_ hearth.” 


The old tale the nurses told came back into Shirley’s 


_mind—that the fairies hate iron and never come where 
itis. In the twilight, with the goblin fire-shadows creep- 


ing and flickering about the corners, and the sharp scent 
of ripening fruit and spices and preserves mingling in 
the air with the fragrance of wood-smoke, he felt a sort 


_of magic embracing him. He was at home again. He 


nad seen castles and palaces enough. This man, born 
with the wisdom of his ancestors in his brain and heart, 
should build for him—and the children to come after 
him, 

“I see,” he said getting up and moving toward the 
door, “that the Rowans have set up their hammer over 
yonder. I had thought of giving young Rowan the 
iron-work. I might have to get an Italian I know in Lon- 
don to do the gates and lampframes, but some of the work 
could be done here.” 

“Flim! The Rowans could never make what you 
require, sir,’ said the joiner. “A farm gate maybe, or 
ironware for a cottage, Matthew can do, but if ye must 
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have iron work at all, for your great house ye need a 
master of the work.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” said Anthony, pulling on his 
gloves; and he rode away through the darkening woods. 

He told his wife later, with a good deal of humor, 
how his plans were going on. Neither of them observed, 
being still more interested in each other than in anything 
else, how intently Mistress Phillida’s young brother Paul 
was listening to the tale. Paul was twelve, and there was 
not much of interest in the woods and fields that he 
missed. He knew all about the plans for the Hall, and in 
London he had seen great buildings, churches and dukes’ 
houses. He knew that the twisted chimneys, the lead 
castings, the paneled oak halls, moulded plaster ceilings, 
and carved balustrades of other great houses were to be 
rivalled at his sister’s home. And he knew Matthew 
Rowan of the Hammer Pond, 

Certain finely wrought strap hinges, latches, lantern 
frames and brackets were already stored in a loft, having 
been selected by Anthony and Phillida during their 
travels. Paul had seen them, and his lively young mind 
busied itself with possibilities. 

For the following months all went smoothly. The 
foundations were laid, the great cellars were made ready 
for the provision of,a century. The timbers were fitted, 
notch and notch, the spaces between the beams were filled 
in with brick nee as deftly as jewellers place gems in a 
crown. Floors, panelling, moulding, lattices, doors and 
sills were shaped and finished with equal nicety. There 
were those who said there should have been no foreign 
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workmanship in the house, but such as there was—F lem- 
ish wood-carving, French glass, Italian terra-cotta bas- 
reliefs and iron-work—was admitted to be the finest of 
its kind, 

Rose meanwhile was pestered with two suitors, one 
a London clerk, the other a farmer of the neighborhood, 
and she would have nothing to Say to either. Charged 
by her father with cherishing a secret liking for Mat- 
thew Rowan, she frankly replied that it was not secret; 
if she could not have Matthew she would have nobody. 
He was an ironmaster, not a tinker. If he was good 
enough for the Squire he was good enough for her, and 
the Squire had thought of him for the work on the Hall. 

“PU have no Rowan mixing with my folk,” stormed 
old Benjamin, “no more than I’ll have my work mixing 
with his in housen. He is naught but a blacksmith when 
all’s said and done, and a blacksmith he and his will be 
forever and amen.” 

“Do you call the man who wrought the Squire’s iron 
gates a blacksmith, father?” asked Rose, her fair face 
set in something like his own stubborn mould. 

“That’s foreign work, and foreigners, God be thanked, 
come not to my house,” growled Benjamin. “Anyway 
Matthew can no more do that work than he could grow 
an oak out o’ his forge fire. ’T is more witch-work than 
man’s, to my mind.” 

“DH make a pact with you, father,” persisted Rose, 
who knew just about how far she could go with the old 
fellow. ‘Let me be for a year, and if Matthew don’t put 
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his work alongside yours by that time I'll think no more 
of him.” . 

Benjamin looked hard at his daughter. “What kink 
has the wench got in her head?” he asked himself. But 
he was tired of being cross, and he sti!l believed that in 
no way was Matthew’s work within bowshot of his own. 
But he was careful to make sure, in undertaking any work 
after that, of there being no ironwork about it. 

Paul was sitting on a stump watching Matthew at the 
forge. In those days English iron, for the most part, was 
smelted with charcoal, not coal. A furnace was built up 
and a layer of charcoal was overlaid by one of iron ore, 
then another of charcoal, and so on. Such a blast fur- 
nace was not much more than a smith’s forge with a wall 
around it, worked with bellows. ‘The iron purified in 
this way was hammered into a “bloom,” which under the 
trip-hammer was beaten out into a square, to be heated 
red hot again and worked into the desired form. Mat- 
thew had not stayed in England all his life. He had been 
at one time a prisoner in Spain, and seen the iron work 
there, even worked at the trade; he had been in France 
too. Now he was trying, with the pieces Paul had 
brought him as a pattern, to work out a pair of long strap 
hinges and a latch, to fit one of the doors at the Hall. 
But he was not copying the foreign work. He was mak- 
ing a design of his own. He was using the motif of the 
carving in the old church, adapting it to the pure outline 
and strong effect of good iron-work. It was good, as 
even Paul could see; in fact it was better than Matthew 


“THAT’S NO FOREIGN WORK.” 


“WHO DID THAT?” HE ASKED. 
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himself quite knew. He had what cannot be taught, the 
instinct for a perfect line. 


“Tt’s good! It’s ’tarnal good! It’s beatin’ the other!” 
squealed Paul, hopping up and down. “Body o’ me, what 


-ajape! What will the old man say when he sees it!” 


“He'll say it’s good, I hope,” said Matthew quietly. 
“And I do think it is. And it’s not a copy.” 
For all his glee, Paul was somewhat sobered when he 


saw old Benjamin coming toward the side door of the 
| Hall, which was leaning up against the wall all ready to 
hang, with hinges and latch in place. That door was 


perfectly made; it would not stick or let in cold air, or 
scrape along the floor, a hundred years hence, and Ben- 
jamin knew it. But his eye detected something strange 
about it. He stopped and looked at the iron-work. The 
young Squire, coming up from the stables, and Mistress 


_ Phillida, coming through the hall, stopped too, and 
| gazed, without quite knowing what they were gazing at. 


| Matthew Rowan was standing a little way off, behind 


Ifield and out of range of his sight; he had just left the 
pair of iron gates beside the wall. If the Squire did not 
take them he knew some one else would; they were the 
best work he had ever done, finer than he had supposed 


| it was in him to do. 


Benjamin stepped nearer and looked at the door. 
“Who did that?” he asked. “That’s no foreign work.” 
“How do you know?e” asked the Squire, surprised. 
“The iron’s different someway—and that’s no Floren- 
tine pattern. I know a good piece o’ work when I see it, 


_and I can make a guess at who the workman was gen- 
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erally, but this ain’t Chichester work—nor yet Lewes, if 
I know anything at all. Why, it’s got a look o’ the cary- 
ing in St. Leonard’s!” 

Anthony Shirley caught sight of Matthew and his eyes 
began to twinkle. Paul had told him about the bargain— 
Rose maybe had told Paul. There is no law against a 
boy of twelve falling in love with a girl of eighteen, even 
if she is betrothed to some one else; and Paul had always 
been in the habit of dropping in at the Ifields’ for Warden 
pears, and ginger-cakes, and strawberries, whenever he 
rode that way. 

“Matthew,” said the young Squire, “you made those 
hinges, did you note” 

“T did, sir,” said Matthew. Then he added casually, 
“The gates, sir, are finished, if you’d care to take a look.” 

“The g—” Shirley checked himself and followed the 
young ironmaster down the path. The others came along. 
Benjamin stood staring at the twisted tracery. 

“T be—” he muttered. Then his whole face broke 
into a smile. “Matthew, lad,” he said, ‘“ye’ve beaten me 
this time, but I bear ye no grudge. Come back to the 
house and the wife’ll give ye a bit 0’ cake and wine. And 
Rose, shell be there too, I warrant her—the baggage. 
You young rascal!” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


This is the magic of England— 
The purr of the flames on the hearth, 
And the sunshine that glows in the emerald 
Of an Abbey’s ancient garth. 
O bells that sing of the morning! 
O lullaby songs we learn 
In the arms of our tender mothers— 
By these shall their sons return! 


This is the magic of England, 
The turnstile that leads today 
To the path in the river-meadow— 
A certain right of way. 
O nightingale song in the garden! 
O rabbit that runs through the fern 
Where the sea-winds are chanting of England— 
By these shall her sons return! 


PAY) 


XVII 
MUMMERS AT THE INN 


'G ET along with ye now!” ordered the tapster 


not unkindly—he was a busy man this day and 

had no time to spare for strolling players. 
Moreover my Lord of Leicester’s Company was to arrive 
during the morning, to act before all the great folk, and 
every servant at Gray’s Inn would be far too much occu- 
pied for dalliance with small fry like these. The little 
group of shabby children turned away and plodded along 
the dusty high road, some tugging bundles almost as big 
as themselves, while others pushed behind at a piled-up 
two-wheeled cart with a very small donkey in the shafts. 
The eldest of them, a sharp-faced boy with a flame of 
red hair, was not more than thirteen. A little way from 
Gray’s Inn he halted and spoke cheerily to the younger 
ones; 

“Never thee mind, Tommy boy, we’ll turn into yon 
woods and rest a bit and eat our bread. Thou’lt have 
Bess and the younket a-crying if they see thee give in. 
Peg, methinks I'll go back to the Inn and hang about till 
the players come, and happen they’ll let me help set up 
the scenes—or run errands.” 

Nick spoke bravely, but he knew, and so did the girl, 
that there was not much likelihood of any job for him. 
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A law had been passed to keep vagrants off the roads, 
and persons roguing about and living from hand to 
mouth were usually warned out of town or put in a house 
of correction. It was a law that bore hard on sailors 
without a ship, scholars without a patron and players 
without a license. The father of the younger children 
had been arrested in the last town they stayed in, because 
some thieves who had stolen part of his goods had taken 
his letters from the magistrates. Nick was none of their 
kin. He was the son of a juggler who had travelled with 
the company one summer and died of a fever; and Nick, 
then no more than four or five years old, had grown up 
with the player’s children. He could do anything, from 
driving the donkey-cart or cooking over a wayside fire, to 
playing the Devil in a miracle-play. Seeing his master 
lragged away to prison, he raced for their lodgings, 
routed out the children and got them away in the night. 

When he and Peg-a-Lantern—Margaret’s nickname 
Decause of her light feet in dancing and her yellow 
hair—had a chance to take counsel together, Nick said 
that if they could get into London he would seek out old 
Simon Wadloe at the tavern of the Devil and Saint Dun- 
stan and ask him to help them. The landlord had known 
their father well, and the Apollo Club that met in his 
great room included most of the well-known wits of the 
town. Now they had almost reached London, but they 
had no money and scarcely any food. 

Hidden among thickets—for the country to the north 


_ of London was more or less woodland yet—the children 


_ put down their baggage and waited for Nick to return. 
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Dividing their bread among the three little ones, Peg 
took baby Ralph in her lap and tried to hush him to 
sleep. He was too hungry to be sleepy, but he liked her 
singing. Tom and Bess began to play with the pinchbeck 
crowns and swords in a spilled bundle. Nat, the next in 
age to Peg, lay looking up into the blue sky through the 
trees, and repeating bits of old plays. Toby the donkey 
was really happy. He was eating thistles. 

As the sun began to descend they saw Nick come 
bounding back. ‘Great news!” he shouted. ‘“Here’s 
supper for all of us! I met the company on the way, and 
when I had holpen them with their luggage who should 
I see but Will Kemp, him that thy father knew when we 
were in Norwich! I told him my tale and he says I shall 
have a part in the revels, for he knew I could dance. 
They would have me sup there, but I made love to the 
scullery maid that she filled my wallet with good things 
instead, a plenty for thee and the little ones. Only we 
had best have supper in the wood, for there be evil dis- . 
posed fellows on the highway, that find good victuals not 
amiss.” 

“T would take Father’s sword and hit ’em,” piped up 
the curly headed Tom, brandishing a stage sword, and 
Peg laughed out, a little peal like fairy bells. In a few 
minutes the feast was spread and they all sat down, merry 
of heart and chattering like magpies. 

No London palace could have a more beautiful sup- 
per-room. Wild hyacinths, or bluebells, covered open 
spaces like fallen sky; cowslips and violets made a broid- 
ery of blue and gold; and the air was fragrant with the 
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scent of wild thyme and mint, bruised by little running 
feet. A friendly robin looked on from a low bough, and 
from somewhere in the copse a nightingale began to sing. 
When the bread and roast meat and tart had disappeared, 
and the children were nibbling at cakes and comfits, 
Nick leaped to his feet and began practicing some steps 
of his dance for the morrow. 

“T’ll wager us could act in the revels as good as any, 
if they'd but give us a chance,” he said. ‘“Here’s our 
stage; we'll have a masque after the banquet, same as the 
Queen.” 

He began rummaging among the battered costumes, 
and the children giggled in gay excitement. They had 
all taken their turn at acting, even the two-year-old baby 
had been a cherub with gilded wings, and little Tom had 
on one proud occasion acted an imp with a trident, to 
poke the wicked rich man in the play. They had never 
seen a real theatre; they had played in the open air, or 
when they had luck, inaninn yard. Peg and Nicky knew 
every step of the proceedings, from the time when the van 
was driven in at the gate and backed up in front of the 
wagon loft, where the flat top made a stage for the per- 
formers. The loft at the back served as the battlements 
of heaven, the towers of a castle, or a lady’s balcony, and 
the van’s inside was dressing-room or dungeon or the 
mouth of hell, on occasion. All the stablemen and tap- 
sters and other servants, and as many of the townspeople 
as cared to see the play, stood in the paved courtyard, 
while the guests at the inn and the better class generally 
sat on the balconies or at their windows, looking on and 
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laughing. Peg remembered when her father was the 
head of a large company, and owned more than one van, 
but that was when she was a very little girl. ° Times had 
been hard of late years, and might be harder. But to- 
night they would have their frolic. 

“Peg shall be Queen Mab,” Nicky was saying, “and 
wear the crown and mantle, and Nat shall be the King 
of Fairyland because he knows so many long speeches, 
and me, I’ll be the Pooka that plays tricks on the stupid 
yokels coming home from the alehouse, and the rest 0’ 
you shall be elves to wait on Queen Mab.” 

Crowned with flowers, the little people made their 
entrance to the tune of a stately pavane piped by Nicky, 
and none of them dreamed of any lookers-on but the 
birds and rabbits. Quietly two men came through the 
wood and halted behind a thorn-bush: one tall and big of 
bone, his jovial face marked with small-pox and an old 
sword-cut; the other older and not as tall, with eyes that 
missed nothing, under a high forehead from which the 
hair was even now retreating. The oider man kept the 
other silent with a quick masterful gesture. 

“Still, Ben!” he whispered, “wood-folk are shy of 
christened men. And if these be children, the more must 
our ways with them be gentle and seemly.” 

Nick, in the mask with the donkey’s ears, worn by 
Vice in the morality-play, was dancing and capering like 
a very goblin of the wilds. Advancing into the sun- 
dappled glade Peg held her anemone-tipped wand with 
dainty dignity, and commanded him to her. As he knelt 
she crowned him with a wreath all blue and white and 
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gold—kingcup, winter rocket, blind nettle and alehoof. 
Then the children, dancing in a roundel about the fairy 
queen and her captive, chanted a very old charm they 
had learned from gypsies on the heath. 

Catching sight of the strangers, they stood all frozen 
with amazement. The older man smiled winningly. 

“Be not scared, small ones,” he said, and they let go 
their breath once more. ‘Are not you, my lad, that Nick 
O’Lincoln of whom I have heard from Will Kemp?” 

Nick pulled off his donkey-cap and smoothed his 
ruffled red crest. 

“They call me so sometimes, master,” he said with his 
irresistible, impish grin. 

“Then come you to the Inn. I will send a serving- 
man to convey you to lodgings in London, little wench, 
for we shall have need of Master Nick till the revels are 
over. And meanwhile we will see what can be done 
about thy father, for the Queen’s law was not made 
against honest players, God wot!” 

As if by magic all their troubles were turned into 
good fortune. Peg felt as if she were walking in a dream. 
But it was no dream, as she was assured three days later, 
when her father returned to them, and Nicky with him, 
bursting with the wonders of the masque at Gray’s Inn, 
where lords and ladies had sat on the stage, and the danc- 
ing at the ball was like another splendid masque. But 
still greater happiness was in store for the boy, for he and 
his master were bid to attend at the Globe Theatre in 
Southwark next day and become members of its company 
of players. 
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Nick had never of course been in.a real theatre be- 
fore, but it was not so different from the inn-yard, after 
all, and he was soon at home in his part. There were 
three public theatres in London, the Globe, the Curtain 
and the Red Bull, besides the private theatres, at Black- 
friars, Bankside and in Drury Lane. The latter were 
roofed in and lit by candles, and the performances were 
in the evening. At the public theatres there was a play 
beginning about two in the afternoon and lasting two 
hours, Sunday and week-days alike. The play-house was 
six-sided in shape, the boxes thatched over and the 
middle, or pit, open to the sky, just as the paved inn-yard 
had been. The stage was in three divisions: the front, or 
“apron,” projecting out into the audience-space; this was 
where all the comic dialogues went on and the great 
speeches were made; the curtain could be let down be- 
hind it, so that the scene might be shifted without inter- 
rupting the play for any length of time. The stage 
proper, behind this, was the set scene, arranged to 
represent a throne-room, a wood, a garden or what not. 
Above and behind this was an upper stage or balcony, 
not always used, but serving for battlements, rocky 
heights or any other lofty place, just as had the stable- 
loft. ‘The scenery, to Nick’s eyes, was very magnificent, 
compared with the travelling equipment of the only com- 
panies he had seen; and it was surprising what a variety 
of scenes could be made up even from that. A rock, a 
fountain, a throne, a tree, a tomb, a gateway, a state bed, 
some hangings and a few strips of painted canvas, and 
almost any play of the Elizabethan theatre could be acted, 
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and acted well. Not that the audience of that day knew 
nothing about elaborate stage-settings. When a noble- 
man chose to celebrate his daughter’s wedding or enter- 
tain a royal guest with revels, he spared no expense in 
getting up a pageant of gods and satyrs, nymphs and 
sprites, cloth of gold and silver, artificial cliffs, musicians 
dressed in fanciful costumes, dancers representing some 
allegorical idea worked out to compliment the guest of 
honor. 

But when the Londoners came to the Globe to see a 
play they wanted a play. They were good critics of act- 
ing and of plot, and no sparkle of witty dialogue or 
splendor of great thoughts in glorious words was lost on 
such an audience. Women did not come to the play as 
a rule, or if a few did, they wore masks. Occasionally a 
play was given privately before the Queen and court, or 
at some great house, but at the public theatre there were 
not many spectators of high degree. Apprentices in flat 
caps, belted woollen jerkins and leather breeches, with 
buckled shoes and yellow stockings; grave merchants, 
country squires, drovers who had sold their cattle at 
Smithfield, seamen in rough coats and high boots and 
full-gathered breeches, with gold rings in their ears and 
the smell of tar and salt spray about them, foreigners 
from half a dozen Continental nations—all the kinds of 
men met on London Bridge one saw sooner or later at 
the Globe. 

That first year Nick played many parts. One week 
he ruffled it as a saucy page, another day he was 
a shepherd in white smock and wool hat, or a Jewish boy, 
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which last he had to act by intuition, for there were no 
Jews in England then. He could play a dulcimer, a pipe 
or a violin at a pinch. The first speaking part he had, 
as it happened, was that of a waiting-maid, for there 
were no actresses; women’s parts were played by boys 
and young men, 

It was the best company in London. Burbage the 
tragedian was no finer in his way than Will Kemp the 
jester or the lad who played a great lady. For the little 
moment that each held the stage he did his best for the 
play; the play was the thing. Before he had been at the 
Globe a month Nick saw that the mind and heart of the 
place lived in his first friend there, Master William 
Shakespeare. Never out of temper, never overlooking 
any smallest thing that could make or mar the perform- 
ance, always gentle, kindly, considerate, yet with a certain 
dignity not to be gainsaid—surely there was no other man 
like him! He would sit up half the night rewriting or 
revising some scene in a drama not his own which they 
happened to be giving, and never care if the speeches he 
had written went to the credit of some other man. For 
the most part, the plays of that day were not printed, 
sometimes not even written out in a fair copy, and a 
favorite actor might make more of his part than he 
found in the original play. Italian mummers often im- 
provised half their plays and used only the plot and 
some few scenes in set form; and English actors had got 
their training in somewhat the same way. [In fact, the 
acting in the guild plays and travelling shows was done 
often by persons who could not read at all. There was 
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one advantage in this kind of stage tradition; it was 
practically not possible to upset a performance. If any 
mishap occurred the quick-witted company made up 
some by-play to cover it and went on. 

One day, to Nick’s bewildered joy, Shakespeare left 
word for him to come to the Belle Sauvage Tavern near 
St. Paul’s churchyard, and on the boy’s answering the 
summons told him that he had been chosen for the part 
of Puck in the new play for Midsummer Eve! There 
was a chance that the Queen herself would see the play, 
and because of this a speech or two would be put in by 
way of compliment to her. There was not much time for 
preparation. The playwright had bethought himself of 
an old masque he had conceived and partly written when 
he first came to London, somewhat in the style of the 
fashionable classic dramas of the day. It was about the 
love-troubles of some Athenian youths and maidens, at 
the time of the wedding of Theseus with the Queen of 
the Amazons, and at the time it was written there had 
been talk of the marriage of Queen Elizabeth shortly. 
But that particular state courtship had come to nothing, 
and the half-completed play was laid aside and forgotten. 
Now he had the idea of introducing as a comic interlude 
some rustic tradesmen acting such a play as he had seen 
when he was a boy, at Kenilworth, when Lord Leicester 
entertained the Queen. This would be quite in keeping 
with the Midsummer merrymaking, for in the sixteenth 
century lads and lasses looked forward to that holiday 
almost as they did to May-Day. Interwoven with this, 
refining the rough comedy and giving the whole more the 
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character of a court masque, he meant to have a group of 
fairy folk, and this too would be in harmony with the 
season. Midsummer was the longest day of the year, and 
the night was brief in these high lattitudes. When the 
rollicking parties got home from the forest with their 
armfuls of green boughs, their orpine and St. John’s 
wort, to wreathe the doorways of the City, they hardly 
had time to close their eyes before dawn was lifting 
golden curtains above the Thames marshes and Summer 
had begun. Nobody in all probability remembered that 
this was a sacred day with the Druids, and that St. John’s 
wort and London Pride were among their magical plants; 
but there was still a glamour of uncanny legend about 
that night, and its dreams were said to be fateful. Nothing 
would fit better into such a play than some prank of the 
tricksy Puck, to bind all together. 

The notion had come while he was watching the 
children playing at fairies in the wood behind Gray’s Inn. 
He had talked it over with Ben Jonson, and they agreed 
that Nick should play the Pooka. He was light enough 
on his feet for all the flyting and frisking, and his odd, 
sharp face and unruly hair suited the part of the goblin. 
Will Kemp would play Bottom the weaver, the clown 
of the piece. If Nick thought they could learn their parts 
in time, Nat and Tom and little Ralph should come in 
as fairies; the Queen was fond of the acting of children. 
The title of the play was to be “Midsummer Night’s 
Dreamy: 

When they came to study the play, the children were 
all as much in love with it as Nick was. The speech Nat 
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THE TITLE OF THE PLAY WOULD BE “MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM” 
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had to learn about the fairy queen’s pensioners; they had 
seen the Queen go through the Chepe with her bodyguard 
of tall and handsome gentlemen pensioners in ruffs and 
jewels, gay as cowslips. They had seen the fairy rings, 
they had played at morris, they knew how roasted crab- 
apples bob up in a bowl of ale, and they had heard the 
owl’s hoot and the nightingale’s melody in the dusk of 
English lanes. Whatever Athens might be like—and 
nobody knew or cared, for no Greeks were likely to be 
in the playhouse—never was play sweeter with flowers 
and fantasy than this one! 

Nick had a rough-and-tumble fight one day, after the 
play had been given at a great house, with a grammar- 
school boy who quoted his master to prove that Shakes- 
peare was no scholar. He made the boy take it back. 
But when he had cooled off a bit he knew quite well that 
he would never dare tell his adored master about that. 
What did the player care for the dead learning of a parcel 
of dried-up schoolmen? He knew one little thing they 
did not know and could not learn; he could laugh. In 
his wise and gentle mind there was no bitterness, if some- 
times there was sadness. In his world all men came and 
went as he listed; and in his world life was real. 


THE MASTER PLAYER 


Lure of elfin voices calling from the mystic past 

Wiled the Master’s dreaming fancy, held it sure and fast 
In the bond of all the ages, where the soul new-born 
Comes into its own by magic of the oak, ash and thorn. 


Wandering down the Stratford by-ways, did the Master dream 
Of the world he should envision in a faery gleam? 

Straying through the streets of London, did a light voice sing 
Of the world where he the Player should be throned a king? 


What his loves and what his sorrows, who are we to tell? 

This we know, that he was Shakespeare, and men loved him well. 
Still he walks, the Master Player, still his fame shall grow 
Mightier in the hearts that cherish, though they cannot know! 
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XVIII 
THE MOGUL’S JEWEL 


“ E who destroys does not create.” 
H The speaker, a youngish man in doublet and 
hose of dark serviceable wool, his travelling 
clothes, the flat cap of the artisan in his sinewy, square- 
tipped fingers, spoke with the certainty of one who knows. 
His eyes were keen and steady, with the little lines about 
them which come from gazing day in, day out, at white 
walls and desert in the glaring Eastern sun. His mouth 
had been shaped to its firm profile through making quick 
decisions for others as well as himself, and facing death 
by land and sea when it came in the way of the craft. 
Augustine, or as they called him, Austin of Bordeaux, 
had been employed for many years in India. The Mogul 
Emperor was making for himself a new capital, at Delhi. 
After visiting old friends and relatives in his birth- 
place he was on his way back to Hindostan, collecting 
journeymen as he went. Every city of Flanders, France 
and Italy had some favorite craft in which her work- 
men stood pre-eminent. Austin had passed through 
Siena, Verona, Milan, visiting workshops and renewing 
acquaintance with old friends, and now he was in Flor- 
ence talking with the merchant Capannori, whose house 
contained some of Austin’s journeyman work. There 
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were no better men for fine carving and inlay work than 
the Florentines, and Capannori would bé sure to know 
of any promising young fellows who would like to try 
their luck in foreign parts. But they had drifted into 
the sort of philosophical discussion in which men are apt 
to engage, when they have seen more of the world than 
of books. Capannori frowned a little, and his old, keen 
eyes looked thoughtful. 

“Then how,” he said, “‘is there any fortune for crafts- 
men under the rule of the Moguls?” 

“A conqueror,” said Austin, ‘can pay those who know 
their trade, to build for him temples and palaces and 
cities. He has wealth, and will often spend freely in his 
desire to create his own monuments.” 

Capannori nodded. Intelligent men in Europe, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, knew more about the Orient than the same class 
of man often knows now. Their ships and caravans were 
continually passing between Europe and Asia, and the 
success of their traffic naturally depended upon a shrewd 
and thorough knowledge of the nature, customs and pol- 
itics of the East. Capannori knew all about the Mogul 
Emperors, the warlike Moslems who had descended 
upon Hindostan with lance and sword, and carved out 
for themselves such an Empire as could hardly be found 
in Europe. “Well thenr” asked the merchant. 

“The building,” said Austin, “can rarely be done as 
we should do it. In sucha land material is brought from 
many plundered cities. In Italy as in France, men work 
for the most part with what lies ready to the hand. Their 
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work is contrived to bring out the beauty or avoid the 
defects or make use of the virtues of their stone, or wood, 
orclay. But for the clay fields of the Po valley Cremona 
and Pavia would hardly have been built in brick. With- 
out the Carrara marble, the Duomo of Pisa would not 
have been what it is. The peachbloom stone from the 
mandorlato quarries of Verona makes lovely the cathe- 
dral and amphitheatre of the Veronese. And here in 
Florence you have your pietra serena from the Apen- 
nines. But in Eastern mosques and palaces you see 
columns brought from desert ruins, maybe shaped by 
some unknown workman centuries age. These Oriental 
rulers hoard gems and gold and silver; their wealth is 
in their treasure-vaults, and there is blood onit. If I told 
you what I have seen there you might smile in your beard 
and think me witless like other travellers. If it be folly 
to speak wisdom to a fool it is ten times more folly to tell 
a foolish tale to the wise.” 

“Nay,” said the old merchant. “I know thee, Agos- 
tino, and believe thee. But why then should not the 
Mogul create magnificence, in his own way?” 

“Because,” said Austin with a kindling eye, “he has 
not patiénce. He knows that a son, a nephew, a rival, 
may wreck his kingdom tomorrow. Therefore he builds, 
laying courses of rough stone with more costly hard stone 
or brick to bind the work; he uses tile and plaster where 
a Lombard would work in cut stone or mosaic. When 
he decorates his buildings he does it as his ancestors, the 
desert wanderers, did—with gem-set lattices, inlaid furni- 
ture, arabesques of mother of pearl and ebony. And in 
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such work you say your grandson excels, and ] have my- 
self seen in him the love of the craft and the skill in the 
craft. We know the world, you and I. We know that a 
young man must learn to know men and things while his 
mind is yet quick and pliant. No two men see alike; 
none is eyes for another. We craftsmen know this, as 
you merchants do. That is why we bring together men 
of many lands. Ilario Capponi of Venice, and one 
Nicolo of Cefalu in Sicily, are in our little company 
returning to Delhi.” 

Capannori’s eyebrows lifted, and he laughed a little. 
‘This indeed is magic,” he said, ‘when men forget their 
birthplace and their enmities for love of the work. In 
very truth, Agostino, it seems to me that you are wizard 
enough to build like the genii of whom the heathen tell, 
as our countryman Marco Polo and others have heard 
them, to beguile the long days of a caravan journey.” 

In this way it came to pass that Maffeo Capannori 
joined the company of the master workman from Bor- 
deaux, and went to Delhi, behoiding with his own eyes 
many of the marvels of which he had read eagerly in the 
books of travel in his grandfather’s house. 

The three young Italians did not, in fact, concern 
themselves at first so much with building as with the 
sights they saw in the city of the Great Mogul, Shah 
Jehan, who called himself Ruler of the World. The 
work they had to do was mainly helping the older work- 
men, Italian and French adventurers lured. far from 
home by reports of the great works and much money to 
be gained at the court of the Eastern monarch. Much 
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of this work, especially inlay and carving, was intricate 
and minute, calling for long and patient labor in cutting, 
in polishing and in preparing the hard wood and hard 
stone for the final decoration. It was just as Austin had 
said; they had the plunder of half a dozen kingdoms in 
which to work. 

But out of hours—did they not link arms and wander 
wide-eyed through the crowded narrow streets, getting 
what they wanted of fruits and sweetmeats in the bazars, 
partly by sign language, partly by scraps of the scores of 
dialects of India, which one or another soon picked up? 
Did they not blunder into a dozen adventures, some of 
them perilous, before they learned the customs and the 
prejudices of the people! But they hung together be- 
cause they were three of the same speech in a strange 
land, working at the same job, and that is a bond almost 
beyond the bond of blood kin. No one knows the truth 
of this till he has tried it. 

Some of the workmen were employed on the apart- 
ments of the women, in the great palace that covered a 
whole square of the city. When it was done, of course, 
these rooms would be strictly shut away from the gaze 
of any man save only Shah Jehan himself. This was 
according to the rule of the followers of Mahomet. 

Austin of Bordeaux had not only travelled a great 
deal, but he had known men of all races. He explained 
to Maffeo one day, over a piece of rare mosaic work in 
all the colors of the rainbow, that the deep-rooted customs 
of every country arose from conditions that made them 
needful. In Venice, for example, the people, driven from 
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their homes by Attila and his Huns, built their city on 
wooden piles and wharves in lagoons so shallow that no 
enemy could get at them. The Mongols, the Arabs, and 
other desert races wandering about with flocks and eae 
at first came to a town only as to a market. The early 
towns of Moussoul, Bagdad, Samarcand, were but little 
trading-posts except at certain times of the year, when 
these tribes came in to sell what they had, and merchants 
came to traffic and make their profit. Sometimes a town 
like this grew up where great trading-routes joined; 
sometimes it sprang up around a watering place in the 
desert. Very early such water-holes were walled in and 
made free to travellers, but on condition that they kept 
the peace. It was necessary, if all travellers were not to 
perish of thirst, to protect and preserve the water-supply. 
Khans were built and grew into a permanent settlement, 
and this into a city. 

But a city like this was narrow of street and promis- 
cuous of population. Fierce desert robbers, savages, 
thieves, every other kind of man on the road, came to 
the market and jostled one another in the narrow 
thoroughfares. To display wealth on balconies or in 
windows, to let women go about freely, unveiled and un- 
guarded, would be inviting robbery and murder. Hence 
when a man built him a house, the wall facing the street 
was plain and windowless. All the beauty of the home 
was inside. Within the wall were gardens, fountains, 
bath-pavilions, luxurious rooms for men and still more 
beautiful apartments for the women of the family. Some- 
times there was a banqueting hall where the master enter- 
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tained his men friends, and dancing girls danced unveiled 
to the music of skilled musicians. There might be a gal- 
lery above, screened with the finest carved wooden lat- 
tices and opening into the harim. As everybody knows, 
one can look through a finely-wrought screen or veil and 
see everything quite plainly, without being seen. This 
enabled the women to see something of what was going 
on, while no one could look upon them. 

But all this magnificence might be within a building 
of coarse common stone, of brick, or even sun-dried mud 
blocks that had to be faced with hard brick or tile to last 
any time at all. The man who built a house, or even a 
palace, in such a land was usually in haste. Moslem 
rulers did not hold their power very securely. They 
held it by the sword, and if they were not strong enough 
to make themselves feared they were often overthrown, 
killed, or driven out homeless again. They did not build 
with the idea of standing a siege, in former days—not 
often even now. ‘Their battlements were the hundreds 
and thousands of spears they could call to their support, 
the wandering tribes who would fight for them so long 
as they led their armies to victory. 

Still another matter which made their building so 
unlike that of the West was the desert over which plunder 
was brought for the enriching of palaces. A camel can 
carry much fine and beautiful stone like malachite, lapis 
lazuli, agate, jasper, and the like. By clever joinery and 
carving, hard wood like ebony and teak, or beautiful 
material like ivory, mother-of-pearl, and fine white 
marble, can be made to go very far in a screen or lattice. 
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But camel-loads of big squared stones would be out of 
the question. Those have to be brought from a near-by 
quarry or rafted down a river. Hence the palace of the 
desert chief was rich in finishing of beautiful wood and 
stone, but could be built of very crude material. Outside 
it might look like a mud hut; inside it was a fairyland. 
All this was very new to Maffeo, but it was easy to see 
the reason of it all, especially when one was at work on 
a wonderfully designed piece of inlay work for the bed- 
stead in a screened alcove, on which a queen might lie. 
The cushions and coverings of such a couch would 
usually be put away in the daytime, leaving all its beauty 
open to the sight; these things were movable like the 
furniture of a tent. There was not much furniture, in 
fact. People sat on the floor, on carpets, or cushions, or 
on a divan that was built in. When the Shah held court, 
he most often held it like a sheik, in the open air, seated 
on a divan, under a canopy, as his ancestors had done 
judgment sitting on a carpet under a shawl spread on 
spears stuck into the sand. When he did receive his 
people in an audience-room it was in a chamber over the 
gate, and those who wished to see him could place them- 
selves at the other end of the room until they were sum- 
moned to advance to the dais where he sat. Of course all 
this apparent simplicity depended on multitudes of 
guards. If the doors were never closed inside the palace 
save by curtains, they were guarded by so many slaves 
that the clapping of hands brought a servant instantly. 
If the chief rode abroad he rode among troops of spear- 
men. The gossip was that even in the case of the mighty 
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Shah Jehan himself, no one could be sure that his son 
Aurung Zeb would not snatch the throne away from him. 

“He who destroys cannot create.” 

Maffeo had heard Austin say this, and he wondered 
more or less about it as time went on. Was not the Mogul 
conqueror creating a city out of bare desert almost? 
Venice had made a city in the sea. What was the differ- 
ence?P 

He was still pondering over this unsolved question 
when one day he and his master had view of the great 
Peacock Throne itself, whose like there was not beneath 
the sun. 

There were in all seven thrones, one covered with 
diamonds, the others with rubies, emeralds or pearls. But 
the chief throne was placed in the hall of the first court, 
and was of somewhat the form and size of a camp bed— 
six feet long and four wide. The framework was covered 
with gold inlaid and enriched with diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds, including the twelve columns supporting the 
canopy on three sides—the two ends and the back. The 
under side of this canopy was glittering with diamonds 
and pearls, and it was fringed with pearls. Above it— 
it was in-the form of a quadrangular dome—stood a pea- 
cock with tail made entirely of sapphires and other jewels, 
the body gold inlaid with precious stones, and a large 
ruby in front with a pearl pendant. On each side was a 
large bouquet as high as the peacock, made of gold and 
jewels. The sword, bow and quiver, arrows, mace and 
shield hanging beside the throne were gorgeously be- 
jewelled, and the cushions and steps of the throne also. 
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A carpet sewn over with seed pearls, to form a ground- 
work, on which a running vine of gold thread bore 
emerald leaves and ruby flowers, was by this time no 
novelty to Maffeo, but the splendor of the Peacock 
Throne made such a carpet seem no more than a piece of 
brocade. 

When they were again on the housetop where the cool 
of the evening wind brought the distant hum of the city 
and the call of the muezzin to their ears, Maffeo asked 
his question. Were not these splendors created by the 
Great Mogul? They were his. 

Austin smiled. “My dear lad, to have things is not 
to do things. The work is marvellous, I grant you, but 
it was not done by Moguls. He has at command the 
brains and the fingers of an army of workmen, not only 
of our people, but of the score of races who have been 
building cities here since the beginning of the world. 
The city is like our mosaic—a myriad of tiny squares, 
each perfect in itself, but depending for beauty on the 
brain and the eye of the final artist. There is nothing 
new in the Peacock Throne. It is a chair overlaid with 
jewels by lovers of jewels. It is not a creation.” 

And the more Maffeo thought of this, the more sure 
he felt that it was so. It cost more than a hundred lakhs, 
but it was not alive, like his grandfather’s carved chair 
at Venice. 

Maffeo became a man. He learned much of the un- 
changeable law of his own art. An inlay design in mother- 
of-pearl set in ebony, an arabesque or running vine, could 
not be worked out from a pattern suited to painting or 
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stone-carving. A lattice of fret-work through which the 
light would shine, demanded a different treatment from 
a carving in marble or wood. There was infinite fascina- 
tion in working out each separate problem, creating a 
new solution according to the form and use of the work, 
subduing the design to the material in which he worked. 
He learned meanwhile the language of those native 
workmen with whom he worked, and heard many a long- 
winded fairy-tale of Oriental adventure, magic and in- 
trigue, with princesses of unearthly loveliness like the 


favorite wife of the Shah Jehan, Nourmahal, the Light 
of the Harim. She was said to be beautiful above all 


the beauties of the world, and as lovely as she was beauti- 
ful; she was the treasure of the great king’s life. 

Austin and his little group of French and Italian 
craftsmen moved from one to another city; they worked 
on palaces, tombs and mosques. One man returned to his 
own land, died of snake-bite or a knife or the sickness ; 
another came; and so it went. One night Austin and 
Maffeo the Florentine his friend were in a little shop 
where the Persian merchant was wise and silent, and 
certain men came to drink sherbet and talk together in 
quiet. A stranger came in wearing a plain hooded cloak 
like a man of the desert, and addressed them in a weary 
but somehow commanding tone, calling Austin by name. 

“T have heard you say, that where Azrael has passed 
there is no. building,” he said. ‘Now the Light of the 
Harim is dark, but I say nevertheless that there shall 
be a tomb such as the world has not seen, a loveliness like 
unto her loveliness, set in a garden with fountains.” 
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Then Maffeo knew that this was no other than the 
great Shah Jehan himself. 

“Tt shall be called the Great Pearl,” the sultan went 
on, “perfect and round as a moon of pearls set in a picture 


THE TA] MAHAL 


of snow. I will have an army of workmen to build it, 
and they shall not build in haste. That is all that life 
holds for me hereafter—to make the name of my Pearl 
eternal upon earth.” 

Then tracing the plan with a finger in the dust he 
showed Austin how the marble dome should be set, to be 
reflected in the still waters and to rise like snow among 
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the gardens of this death-palace of the Queen. And when 
all had been said, Austin answered in his clear, gentle, 
wise voice, the voice of a man growing old in wisdom 
and kindness and love of beauty, 

“There is no building where death rules, This is 
the work of your great love. And love is power—and 
beauty—and the mother of wisdom.” 


THE GANGES 


I will be patient, I the sacred flood 

Of Ganges, I that have seen ages roll 
Over the land I love, that have seen war 
And peace, and pestilence, and famine pass; 
This also shall go by, and leave my land 
The same, beloved of all the gods that are. 


I have seen India conquered seven times, 
Her jewels plundered and her people slain. 
I have seen palaces arise and fall, and kings 
Go forth to die, their armies swept away 
Like as a harvest when the reaper slays. 


I am the sacred river, and I know 

All prayers and curses on the lips of men. 

I know all hates, all loves, all joys, all fears, 
India am I, and all these things will pass 
Even as my waters flowing to the sea. 
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XIX 
THE CHINA HOUSE 


N Highgate Hill, at the edge of Gravel Pit Road, 

a great throng of people ebbed and flowed. All 

along the road to London little groups of men, 

women and children, rich and poor, sat and stood beside 

their piled-up goods. To the southward the sky was still 

an angry red. The great fire that had raged three days 

and nights was yet burning fiercely, after burning up all 

London. The smoke was so great that it shut away the 

sun, which appeared only as a blood-red disk low down 

in the eastern sky. Through the night just passed there 

had been a dull crashing, as houses were blown up, but 

no one was excited any more. There was little complain- 
ing and no terror among the houseless people. 

Juliana Benet, rousing from a broken sleep, sat up 
and looked about her, and wondered where they were to 
get any breakfast. She and her Aunt Sophia had walked 
all the way from Aunt Sophia’s house in the city, carry- 
ing their bundles and a small box between them. Aunt 
Sophia had been so calm and brave that Juliana had not 
been really frightened even when they found themselves 
separated from Samuel Dunstan the steward and the 
servants by a great wave of running people pouring out 
of across street that the fire had just reached. They had 
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had a little food with them, but every morsel of that was 
now gone. Aunt Sophia seemed to be in a heavy sleep, 
for she did not wake even when it was quite light 
and those about them were stirring about preparing to 
go on. Some of the families were even worse off than 
Juliana and her aunt; they had little children with them, 
or old people quite exhausted and able to go no further. 
Juliana was not quite eleven, and she felt so much 
stronger after her night’s rest that she thought she could 
walk all day if she were only not so hungry. But nothing 
could be done until Aunt Sophia should wake up. 

The memory of the last two days passed through 
Juliana’s mind like scenes in a play. Long before day- 
light Sunday morning she had awakened to hear a strong 
wind blowing, and to see the sky a blood-red square 
through her window. Master Dunstan was at the door 
of their room talking with her aunt, and she heard him 
say that everything was dry after the long summer 
drought and burning like tinder. Then he went down 
stairs, and Aunt Sophia turned around, fully dressed, 
with a long cloak about her, and saw Juliana sitting up 
in bed in her little white cap and night-rail, staring with 
round, scared eyes. 

“Oh, thou’rt awake, my poppet?” she said in her kind, 
sweet voice. “Dress thyself at once—Alison will help 
thee—and we will go up to the roof and see the great 
fire,” 

Alison, the maid, was half crying with terror, and her 
hands were trembling; but her mistress was as quiet and 
self-controlled as usual. Even when they stood on the 
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d-in housetop and saw the river choked with boats 
| d lighters full of goods that people were saving from 
| the flames, she seemed to have all her wits about her, 
| and gave her directions to Master Dunstan and old Betty 
"and John the butler in a perfectly steady voice. But just 
_ as they were turning to go down, the warchouses down on 
| Thames Strect, full of pitch and tar and oil and brandy, 
caught fire and the flame shot up roaring into an arch 
_ more than a mile long. They left the city on Tuesday, 
| it being quite certain that nothing now could save Aunt 
Sophia's house from destruction. The stones of St. Paul’s 
great cathedral were tumbling with 2 noise like cannon- 
fire, and the melting lead from the roof was pouring down 
the steep strects in rivers. All of the world that Juliana 
knew best seemed to be coming to an end. They had 
stayed until the last possible moment in the hope that 
her father might reach London in time to go with them. 
He and Juliana’s mother and the younger children were 
living on his estate in the west of England, and he was 
to have come to London to fetch Juliana at the very time 
the fire broke out. But how would he ever find them in 
this monstrous confusion? 

Juliana suddenly became aware that 2 boy in rough 
clothes, two or three years older than herself, had stopped 
beside her and was looking at her kindly. “Here,” he 
said, “take ’ce half my bread for you and your mother.” 

#I am not a-hungered,” began Juliana stiffly,—and 
then she knew that she was. The sight of the bread made 
her feel like a little wolf. The boy cut the loaf in two 
with his clasp-knife, and added to it 2 bit of honeycomb 
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wrapped in a cabbage leaf. Aunt Sophia opened her 
eyes, and lay looking at them as if she did not quite know 
where she was. But when Juliana brought her some 
bread and honey she ate a little and then went to sleep 
again. Juliana herself had never been more wide awake. 

“T have to stay here till Father comes,” the boy ex- 
plained, ‘‘to keep watch over our goods—and Mr. Grif» 
fith’s and Madam Barnaby’s. You didn’t save you much 
from the fire, did your” 

Juliana told her story. Usually she wouid not have 
thought of talking thus freely to a strange, common boy, 
but all the rules of life that she had known seemed to be 
jumbled into chaos like the cherished ornaments of the 
parlor, which had been hastily tied up in a kerchief. Be- 
sides, he was very kind, and he seemed to know his way 
about. Perhaps he would be able to find Master Dunstan 
for them. 

“Father said,” the boy observed, “that it was a good 
job all those houses where the plague has been are burned, 
for nothing else would ever have cleansed them. The 
folk in foreign parts were so terrified of the plague they 
would buy no goods, and Father lost his venture, but he 
said he couldn’t much blame ’em. He’s Captain Pere- 
grine Forster, master of the Tyger. My name’s Mark. 
I’m to go with him, next v’yage.” 

“Father is a merchant too,” said Juliana. “Master 
Charles Benet of Leadenhall Street. But that is all 
burned up,” she added. 

“They'll build it up again,” said the boy confidently. 

Mark seemed to know about everything. He had 
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gone with his father to France and Italy and the Low 
Countries, and had heard tales of places Juliana had 
never even read about—Aleppo, Tripolis, Bengal, Baby- 
lon. His father had seen the tower of Babel, and been 
to Cathay. Juliana did know something about that last 
place. Among the treasures from Aunt Sophia’s parlor 
was a little porcelain plate from Cathay. She untied the 
kerchief and took it out to show. It had a painted scene 
of a little peak-roofed house and a bridge over a stream, 
and two birds flying above. | 

Mark nodded. “Like as not that’s the sort o’ houses 
they live in there,” he said. “But they let no strangers 
into their country.” 

“There is a house like it in England,” said Juliana. 
“T’ve seen it. It stands in a garden at Becket, and Aunt 
Sophia took me to drink tea there when we went to Bath.” 

She was rather proud that she could tell a traveller’s 
tale too, and more so when she found that Mark had never 
tasted tea. “Tay,” they called it in those days. She 
showed him a little cup with a deep saucer and no handle, 
in which it was served, and she remembered how the 
ladies had told Aunt Sophia it was made. 

‘““There’s some in a box among our goods,”’ Mark said. 
“Could you make some, do you think, for your aunt and 
old Ma’am Barnabyr” 

Juliana thought she could, and when Mark had made 
a gypsy fire and set the water boiling, she actually did, to 
the great comfort of many of the poor exhausted aged 
folk whose acquaintance Mark had scraped in the last 
twenty-four hours. Some of them were already building 
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shelters for themselves, setting up a dome-like framework 
of cut boughs, and weaving other boughs wattle-fashion 
in and out, covering the whole with bark, or blankets, or 
whatever they had that would keep off rain. The Barn- 
aby boys helped Mark make such a hut for Aunt Sophia 
and Juliana, after he had helped them build one for their 
old grandmother and ther mother and the babies; and 
in this they camped for the second night and the third, 
in fair comfort. All the forests about London were full 
of these wigwam-like woodland houses sprung up like 
toadstools, for a great part of the people driven out of 
their homes by the fire had nowhere else to go, and would 
have to make shift for themselves till the city was rebuilt. 
Rebuilt it must be, for in no other place could so great a 
market port be found for ships and trading. The Chan- 
nel seas, as Mark, quoting his father, told Juliana, had 
made London, and would make it once more. 

It was nearly a week before Captain Forster arrived 
—a short broad-shouldered man with twinkling steel- 
grey eyes, a nose like the prow of his ship, and a great 
russet beard. He had brought a pack train of provisions 
from the west country, and better yet, he brought 
Juliana’s father. It seemed that they had known each 
other some years ago, and the captain’s old home was not 
very far from the estate on which the merchant had in- 
tended, before this calamity struck London, to enlarge 
and a beautify the house already there into a country 
residence. 

‘Never you mind, Master Benet,” said the sea-cap- 
tain, ““London she’ll be a greater city than ever, yet. She’s 
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purified and cleansed by fire, and she’ll net her gold out 
o’ the seven seas the same as she been doin’ this hundred 
years. You see.” 

And the captain was right. It was some six or seven 
years before Juliana saw or heard of Mark Forster and 
his father again, but before they went away, Mark had 
told her that he meant some day to have a ship of his own, 
and when he was a rich man she should have a China 
house, as the little tea-house in the garden at Becket was 
called, for her very own. That house, Aunt Sophia said, 
was copied off a China plate by a famous builder named 
Inigo Jones. 

Mark led an adventurous life in his later boyhood. 
He travelled by land and sea, East and West, visiting ports 
in Egypt, Syria, Persia, all along the southern coast of 
Asia. The East India Company was growing richer and 
more powerful year by year, and Charles Benet belonged 
to that mighty corporation. He had not forgotten Pere- 
grine Forster and his son Mark, and their fortunes rose 
with his. But by one chance and another Mark did not 
see London again until he was of age, sailing home on his 
father’s new ship, the Golden Gain. 

As the sturdy round-bodied little sailing vessel came 
up on a fair wind into London Pool, Mark stared in 
astonishment at the new city rising up from the well- 
known river. The streets were still narrow and wind- 
ing, but the old crazy, wooden-fronted houses with their 
overhanging stories had been replaced by brick and stone, 
stately and well-designed. On the highest ground of the 
city, where the long cathedral had once lifted its great 
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square tower, the walls of a new St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were rising. It was said that Christopher Wren, who 
had already rebuilt a considerable part of the city, was 
planning to make this the greatest church in England, 
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with a dome the match of that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The young fellow leaped ashore and walked up Swan 
Lane, strong pride in his heart that he was an English- 
man. 

This pride did not lessen as the days went by, and he 
saw the dignity and the beauty of the homes which Eng- 
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lishmen were making for themselves, choosing fashions 
from every land, adapting to their use Italian porticoes, 
Dutch wainscoting, Spanish tiles, Oriental inlay. In the 
houses of merchants and sea-captains, friends of his 
father, he found fine furniture and handsome wood-work 
and stone-work, done by the hands of English artisans. 
On a foundation of solid comfort these old travellers had 
built up wealth and beauty of home life which, like their 
sea-tales, recalled adventure and strange customs in 
countries half a world away. 

But Mark had not forgotten the little maid whose 
acquaintance he had formed during the days following 
the Great Fire, and without telling any one what he in- 
tended to do, he set out one fine autumn day for the West 
Country, to see what had befallen Charles Benet’s daugh- 
ter in all these years. He was not at all sure that he might 
not find her married; girls married at fifteen or sixteen 
in those days, and she must now be older than that. But 
in any case he wanted to see what she was like, and the 
only way to do that was to go and see her. He had an 
old grandfather within ten miles of the Benet place, and 
that was a good enough excuse for the journey, if any one 
should ask. It was not likely that any one would. Mark 
had a reputation for doing very much what he chose and 
giving account of himself to nobody. 

In his saddle-bags he had a few gifts for her, gathered 
at one time and another during his wanderings; and he 
hoped that she was not too fine lady to like them. 

When he saw the house he had his doubts. It was in 
the style of the manor-house of the seventeenth century, 
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with a wide hall running straight through the middle 
from front to back, and wings spreading out breadly on 
each side. A rose-garden with winding walks shut in 
by hedges of clipped box lay beyond the lawn; there was 
a white-columned summer-house and a pleached alley; 
there were comfortable stables and out-buildings of warm 
red-brick like the house itself. The roof was red tile; 
the porticoes and trimmings of the house were of white 
stone. He could see as he came up to the door that the 
flowers in the trim garden beds were of the latest fashion, 
and came many of them from foreign lands. Yet there 
was a home-like atmosphere about the place that made 
him think that perhaps, for all this evidence of wealth, 
Juliana was not too fine and fashionable a young lady to 
remember her old friends. 

Within five minutes after he was shown into the morn- 
ing-room where Aunt Sophia sat, and Juliana had risen 
from her seat at the window to bid him welcome, he was 
sure he had made no mistake. The pretty parlor was 
furnished with dark mahogany and walnut chairs and 
tables, an oak highboy, Turkey rugs, India chintz, and 
some needle-point embroidery done by the ladies of the 
family. There was a cabinet of Dutch inlaid wood; the 
tiles around the fireplace were Spanish. Before long 
Mark was telling of his travels, and Juliana was rejoicing 
to find that he knew more about some of these quaint fur- 
nishings than she did. 

“Father brings home all sorts of things that he likes, 
or thinks mother and I will like,” she explained, “but 
he never thinks to ask what they are used for in the 


| It was not past of Mark's plan just then tw tell her 
| that he had taken especial interest in some of the manu- 
| factures of Antwerp, Calcutta, Moussoul, Bordeaux, 
Mimeas, Livorno, and other foreign places in which he 
| had been, because he had in the back of his head a picture 
of the house he hoped to have some day for himself. 
Neither did he hint that if she would, she should be the 
_ mistress of that house. He brought out, one after an 
other, Chinese mother-of-pearl card-counters in the shape 
of carved fishes; India muslin; Arabian embroi sa 
little carved Florentine work-box with many curious 
compartments; and finally 2 larger parcel which he be- 
gan to unwrap with some care. 

“Mayhap you have forgoticn,” he said, while the two 
ladies leaned forward with cager interest, “that I said 
when a lad that some day you should have a china house 
of your own. This here's what they call 2 pagoda in 
Cathay, and I thought it might take your fancy.” 

It was 2 white porcelain tower, with little crystal 
sings clinking at the corners of the {2iry-like tip-tilted 
roots. Juliana’s delight knew no bounds. She had never 
seen anything like it; and indeed, at that time, very few 
English ladies ever had. She had porcelain teacups her- 
self now, and fine te2z, and 2 lacquered tray; and her 
mother coming in just then, Mark was invited to stay 
and drink tea with the family. Before he left the house 
he began to feel that wmne day he might be able to build 
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a house for Juliana, as he had told her he would, with 
a real tea-house in the garden; and in fact, the time came 
when he did. But the house was in Salem, in the New 


World. 


SONG OF THE CRAFTSMEN 


This is the word of the joiners, that work with the living tree— 

Oak or maple or pine or fir, whatever the wood may be— 

“Ye must choose your wood with judgment, and hew it fair to the line. 

There be Masters of every craft on earth, and that’s the mystery of 
mine!” 


This is the word of the smith, who is master of anvil and flame, 
Thor or Vulcan or Tubal-Cain, whichever may be his name; 


.““Ye must have pure metal to hammer, and shape it with knowledge 


and skill, 
And Mystery, Craft or Magic, they may talk of it as they will!’ 


This is the word of the masons, that are welcome in every land 
For the seeing eye and the cunning brain, and the strong and clever — 


hand: 

“Ye must choose your stone with a purpose, and lay your foundations 
fair, 

And the Master Mason shall make you the masters of compass and 
square.” 


Of a Master-Word for craftsmen did the star-led minstrels sing, 
That was graven by the hands of angels on the seal of Solomon’s Ring. 
But the wisdom of all good craftsmen, it never was quite forgot 
Since the masons learned in the Temple the twist of Solomon’s Knot! 
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NOTES 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SEVEN PLANETS 


Boats such as the one described in the story are still seen on the 
Euphrates. 


THE LION OF KHAF-RE 


Egyptian names always had some meaning. Usually they related 
to the god most worshipped by the family or the neighborhood. Often 
the name given was suggested by the words spoken by some member 
of the family at sight of the new-born child. ‘The significance of the 
names used in this story are as follows: 

User-kau—strong of Ka, or spirit. 

Khaf-Ré—probably Ré (the sun-god) dawns, or appears. This 
name is sometimes written Khaf-Ra. 

Redyen-kau—he whom the Kas have given, or “endowed of Kas,” 
that is, endowed with strong personality. 

Weret-ek—thy greatness. 

Ptah-woser—Ptah is mighty. 

Hor-en-kau—face of Kas, that is, face showing strong personality. 

Per-seny—my brother appears. 

Nofret—pretty one. 

The Double Crown, the crown of the rulers of Egypt, combined the 
symbolic crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt after the two kingdoms 
were united under one monarch. Sometimes these are called the Red 
Crown and the White Crown. Owing to this dual nature of the 
kingdom, in many buildings we find everything duplicated—two 
statues, two gates, etc. 
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Mennefer is the original Egyptian name of Memphis, the capital 
at the time the Pyramids were built. Later Theban kings transferred 
the capital to Opet, or Thebes, where the most famous Egyptian 
temples are. Heliopolis, the ancient sacred city, called On by the 
Egyptians has been so completely destroyed that we do not know at 
all what it was like. 

The Pyramids, of course, were never intended to be climbed. When 
they were built, the sheathing stones formed a smooth surface from 
top to base. In the course of centuries these stones have fallen off or 
been removed for building purposes elsewhere, so that when the Pyra- 
mids first came to the notice of Western travellers they appeared as they 
do now. ‘The original idea was to place over the tomb of the king 
a mass of stone so enormous, finished with a surface so finely polished 
and impenetrable, that nobody would venture to dig inte the monument 
on the mere chance of discovering the passage to the burial chamber. 


THE WISDOM OF ATHENE 


The early students of Greek architecture were puzzled to account 
for the fact that it seemed to have sprung into life like Athene, all at 
once. No imperfect temples, no practice work, appeared, and the earlier 
building, the Minoan, was entirely different from anything now ac- 
cepted as typically Greek. The reason probably is that until the Cretans 
were finally overthrown and danger from their sea invasions ended, 
the Greeks had no chance to build in anything but wood, and 
thus brought their peculiar style to a height of art only possible 
by centuries of building and rebuilding along the same traditional lines. 
Thus when they finally began building in stone they had very little to 
learn on the subject of line, proportion and beauty of form. 

Until less than a hundred years ago the curious and intricate rules 
of variation used by Athenian builders were not suspected. The varia- 
tion of a line apparently level from the actual horizontal is so small 
that when the neo-classic architects of later centuries adopted Greek 
designs and built columned porticoes and Grecian roofs, they did not 
discover it. Hence a portico in the classic style, without the subtle 
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curves used by the builders of the Parthenon, has a curiously lifeless 
effect compared with the original Greek model. Athenian art was the 
result of centuries of slow development. It may be also that the physical 
perfection of the Hellenes, due to the importance they attached to 
perfect health, tended to a quickness of eye and a deftness of touch 
not possible to less normal beings. It seems certain that the Greek 
workman as well as the artist and architect must have been a quick- 
witted, keen-sighted, athletic and well-trained man with brains and 
muscle every way suited to his work. With a working force of that 
kind, things were possible which would be beyond the range of a builder 
directing slow-thinking, unintelligent laborers. 


DUKE WILLIAM’S KEEP 


In Sussex William the Conqueror was generally referred to as “Duke 
William” for centuries after the Conquest. A legend long persisted, 
to the effect that Harold was not really killed at Hastings. Kipling has 
made use of this tradition in the story of The Tree of Justice in 
“Rewards and Fairies.” This being believed, the South Saxons natur- 
ally refused to recognize William the Norman as king. 

In London, “the City” means the old City that lay within the fortified 
wall. In two places, bastions of this wall can still be seen; the church 
of All Hallows on the Wall is built on a part of it. 

Hilaire Belloc in “The Thames” and “The Stane Street” has made 
a fascinating story of the history of London and the reasons why the 
city grew up at exactly that point. London was a self-governing city 
at the time of the Conquest, and to this day Westminster is the King’s 
city and the old town within the line of the wall is London proper, 
under the government of the Mayor. 

The White Tower, the original keep of the Tower of London, was 
somewhat altered by Wren; the four corner towers are his work. Some 
years after it was built it was painted white; hence the name of “The 
White Tower.” It is supposed that this was done in order to increase 
its usefulness as a landmark to ships coming up the river. 
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A LANTERN IN THE FENS 


In prehistoric times the English Channel did not exist, and the 
Thames some hundreds of miles to the east flowed into the Rhine. 
Whatever submergence and upheaval took place, the peculiar conditions 
of the Fen country probably are among the results. Even now natural- 
ists find many rare insects, birds and plants in the Fen country. 

The Lantern Tower of Ely was one of the beacons which flashed the 
news of the coming of the Armada from one end of England to the other. 
This dramatic signalling is described in Macaulay’s poem “The Ar- 
mada.” ‘The news came into Plymouth about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and before morning troops were under arms at Carlisle. Another 
poem which suggests the dependence of the people on signals from the 
church towers in time of danger is Jean Ingelow’s “High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,” in which the bells of St. Botolph’s in old Boston 
ring “The Brides of Enderby” to warn the coast towns of a tidal wave. 
Most beacons were fires lit on hills or fire-baskets in fortress towers 
or some other point of vantage. The Ely Lantern Tower is the only 
one of its kind. From prehistoric times the beacon light has been used 
for warning and signalling in Britain. Beacon fires are still lighted 
on all the old sites, on the occasion of a coronation. It has been stated 
that if every telegraph and telephone line in England were destroyed 
at a day’s notice, it would still be possible to signal, by heliographing, 
from the old beacon sites, to all parts of the kingdom. 


A NIGHT IN THE RED PALACE 


The religion of the Mohammedan nations intimately affected their 
architecture in almost every way. Being forbidden to use the picture 
of any created thing in any way, all decoration had to be geometrical 
figures or arabesques, sometimes combined with quotations from the 
Koran in Arabic characters. All statuary, of course, was put out of 
the question ; so were paintings of the ordinary kinds. The rules about 
bathing made a plentiful water supply necessary. The seclusion of 
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women in apartments of their own resulted in a plan for each house 
or palace essentially unlike that of the dwellings of Christendom. The 
bell was never used in the muezzin tower because it was a Christian 
signal, and the bells in captured Christian churches were made into 
lamps for the mosques in Cordova and other Spanish cities. 


A PIGEON OF SAN MARCO 


The use of carrier pigeons by Dandolo on this occasion is an his- 
torical incident. 

It has been supposed by some writers that the dome of San Marco 
was copied from that of St. Sophia in Constantinople, but in fact, the 
Italian builders never lost the knowledge of how to build a dome, this 
being an architectural feature common to all Roman cities. 

The gondola in its present shape did not come into use in Venice 
until some time after the date of this story. The boat from which it 
was developed probably was the ordinary fisherman’s boat suited to 
navigation among the lagoons and shallow waterways of the original 
settlement. 

In studying the history of any European country during the period 
of the Crusades it is useful to keep in mind the fact that the countries 
known collectively as Christendom were a very much smaller part of 
the inhabited world than the Christian lands of today. For some cen- 
turies Christendom practically included only Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Austria and Germany, and a part of Spain. This 
small territory was literally surrounded with Heathenesse. Further- 
more, the surrounding non-Christian powers were given to sudden in- 
vasion, usually unprovoked. Waves of Moslem invaders repeatedly 
swept over Spain from Africa; Sicily was taken by the Saracens; the 
pagan Scandinavians harried the northern coast of Europe; the Tartar 
hordes held Russia for many generations. As commerce developed and 
trading caravans and ships made their way eastward, they, as well as 
the pilgrims to Palestine, were continually in danger from Algerine 
pirates and irresponsible robber bands of desert nomads. The govern- 
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ment of a Mohammedan ruler was on a different basis, usually, from 
that of a Christian monarch. Feudalism in Europe was a_ society 
in which each man was more or less responsible to the man next above 
him. The Mohammedan sultan was nominally head of a congeries of 
tribes and bands who would fight under him in war if he could keep 
his leadership, but he had no authority over them at other times that 
would keep them in order if they chose to go plundering on their own 
account. In wars between Christian nations, during the early Middle 
Ages, the Church was usually respected. But when the pagan crossed 
the North Sea on a raid he killed priests and nuns and plundered 
monasteries. A Crusade might be the result of long-continued exas- 
peration at the aggressions of some part of the heathen host, interfering 
with perfectly legitimate trade or travel. 


THE BLESSING OF THE MOSKVA 


A great deal of interesting information on old Russia is to be found 
in Hakluyt’s “Voyages,” from which the quotation from Turberville 
is taken. 

The peasant huts. described still exist in Russia, very much in the 
same shape as in the sixteenth century. Until the recent revolution the 
life in some of the great country houses had not changed essentially, and 
hand-spun, home-woven linen was still commonly produced on such an 
estate. 

Tsar Kolokol is the Russian name for the Great Bell of Moscow, 
cast a hundred and more years later than the date of the story. 


THE HAMMER POND 


The Weald was the great forest which covered most of the south 
of England until the forges used up the oak for fuel. 

Hardwicke Hall was built by Elizabeth, Countess of Hardwicke, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth known as the building Countess, or 
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Bess of Hardwicke. The rhyme quoted expressed the views of the 
country folk on the number and size of the windows in the new hall. 
Many ponds in England are still known as “hammer ponds” because 
they furnished water power for the trip-hammers. 
Iron smelted in the way described is said to be of a very superior kind. 


MUMMERS AT THE INN 


There were two distinct types of play in England in Shakespeare’s 
time, the masque and the play given at inns. The masque was rather 
like what would be called today a pageant, and amateurs of the court 
often took part in it. There is some reason to suppose that “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was written in somewhat the same way as 
the story describes it. The episode of the Athenian lovers and some 
of the speeches are more like a masque than like the ordinary play to be 
given by travelling players, and Queen Elizabeth is known to have been 
fond of the “troops of children, little eyasses’” who at that time acted 
plays written for them. In some emergency Shakespeare may well have 
undertaken to weld together two or three notions for as many plays 
into this fantasia, and done it with a genius which makes the whole 
unique in charm and beauty. 


THE MOGUL’S JEWEL 


The description of the Peacock Throne is taken from the account 
given by Tavernier, jeweller to Louis XIV, who saw it and also visited 
the treasury and handled the Koh-i-noor. 

There is a carpet covered with pearls and precious stones in the 
manner described, in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. It 
is ten feet square and was lent by the Gaekwar of Baroda. It is one 
section of the covering of a floor in his palace. 

The Taj Mahal is an example of the general truth that when the 
Mohammedans built they used materials differently from the builders 
of Christendom. The building is not entirely of marble; it is faced 
with the more costly stone, over brick. 
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THE CHINA HOUSE 


An excellent account of the Great Fire is found in Pepys’ Diary. 

The monument known in the seventeenth century to travellers as 
the Tower of Babel was one of the great Chaldean zigurats or stepped 
pyramids. 

It is thought that huts like those described as built by the refugees 
were probably the first dwellings erected by the Pilgrims at Plymouth— 
not log huts, which they would not know how to build, but shelters 
with upright posts, which were common in Britain from prehistoric 
times. The log house was probably copied from the settlements on the 
Delaware, in which the Scandinavians naturally built as they did in their 
native land. After a brief experience with the American climate the 
Pilgrims undoubtedly adopted the more practical style of building. 

The tea-house in the garden at Becket was built by Inigo Jones after 
the design on a Chinese willow-pattern plate. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral before the Great Fire had a tower, and at an 
earlier period had a spire, of immense height. “The present domed 
cathedral was Wren’s idea. St. Paul was regarded as the patron saint 
of London. ‘There is a tradition that he visited Britain and preached 
there. 

The spacious middle hall of the seventeenth century house is the 
remnant of the castle hall which was a general living-room. With the 
increasing desire for privacy this hall became an entrance or ante-room, 
and finally dwindled down to the narrow modern hall. The cottage 
house never had a hall, the outer door opening directly into a living- 
room, with sometimes an outer porch. As the cottage or farm-house 
developed into something more luxurious, the porch became an “entry” 
or vestibule between the kitchen and the more private rooms. In 
English cottages where the kitchen is still the living-room, there may 
be a tiny “wash-house” in which rough work is done. The American 
colonial house, and the country house of America up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, showed these two distinct English types, one 
adapted from the manor, the other from the farm. The more preten- 
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tious house had the middle hall and a chimney at each end or even each 
corner; the farm-house gathered all its rooms about one big chimney 
and had an “entry” just large enough for a person to come in, shut the 
outer door and open the one into the next room, thus preventing an 
inrush of cold wind filling the house in winter. 

A pleached alley, or arbor of interlaced branches, was a feature of 
the English formal garden, the fashion descending from Roman im- 
perial days. 
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